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EDITORIAL. Page a a ae a anew ied 
NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA WORKS. : ‘ES »P ACC 
State Associations—The Formation of the State GRATES, BRASS, 
Association of lowa—Manual Training Schools TRUE, 3RUNKHORST & Co. MANTELS, FIREPLACES, 
in the South—The Court House Competition Proprietors TILING, FENDERS, 
Scheme Again—The Lack of Official Building i REGISTERS won os 
oy ea ie eee ;GISTERS, ANDIRONS, 
Statistics—The Chicago Real Estate Board.. 1 | Manufacturers ofall kinds of Plain and Ornamental scion : wi 
: - . LTC. , SETS, 
MICHAEL ANGELO. Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. Etc : Se ae 
iy ty oi. meetcham, Architect... ccescccccccccces 3 Telephone No. 3259. “TC. COAL HODS, Erc 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, SHOWING VIC- ile? Fae ae 
4 Office: Room 20 McC ck Block, r s )S 
DO BOW CR 5 cvecessscavecseescuccctocseses 4 | Telephone ai ee eee CHICAGO, 178 Wabash Ave. ’ Chicago, Ll. 
MORESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
Be RRS cae ned a acedewancene scans sdeesees 4 = 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. SUBSCRIPTIONS J. W. TAYLOR 
Residence for H. H. Kohlsaat, Esq., by S. M. vai pa ane AD a ihe 
Randolph, Architect, Chicago—Residence for aken for a CHICAGO, ILLS., 146 La SALLE Sr., 


A.K., Brown, Esq., by G. Isaacson, Architect, : , \D : : New Architectur > : 8 

+ es , “—c HITS . ural Photographic Serie 

Chicago—Stables for the Schoenhoffen Brewing Architectut al (and other ) I ubl ications, Srapare weries 

Company, by Otto Matz, Architect, Chicago— s . : : 

Church Building, by F. S. Allen, Architect, FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, Club Rates on eee AN and FOREIGN F 
; Periodicals. 


AND 


Streator, Ill.—Library Building, by Normand S. 


. > i 7 lowes rices. 
Patton, Architect, Chicag0iiccs<<cstccosncsses 5 AS Pebiichne Lowest Prey Send $1.50 for My 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. Cuas. MACDONALD & Co’s Periodical Agency, Large PHorocrapuic Group of the recent Convention 
Formation of State Associations in Illinois and of Architects held at Chicago. 
Iowa—The Association of Minnesota—Call for 4 55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. Circulars on application. 





Convention of Missouri Architects to Form a 
WAGE AANEIANOD . ccc ccwetntaciecccnswecdadeet 5 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S SKETCHING CLUBS...... 9 Tue Wicut Fire-Proorine Co. SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. : 





PROFESSIONAL CHARGES OF A. I. A. and W. Spey: Sees ae 4 at a ; 
res Contractors for all kinds of Fire-Proof Work in For SIDEWALKS, Floors, CELLARS AND Roors. 
CHICAGO MASTER MASONS’ ASSOCIATION, 10 Porous Terra-Cotta or Hollow Tiles, = 
gop oS BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS EX- Also for Fine Plastering, Cementing and Concreting, BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
LUMBER NOTES. .....0.-000-sseeeeeeeeeeereees 1 KEENE’S CEMENT INSIDE FINISH DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
We MERE MODI: occ cndcecsccececececee ose 12 As a Substitute for Wood. 
THE YEAR 1884. = epee Pig ties oe . 
ail ak i Cite Tiling: tn Wines SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS AND PILASTERS. ” ) f Box 382, 

oat S I. > Pk ‘ey , TTON | Bidrs. & Tdrs 

SEL uadshiken ee beedns bdnncebauns eusdaeed -ae 12 New York Office : Chicago Office : —— +E. H. WOO% TON Secheuan j 
SYNOPSIS OF BUILDING NEWS .......... «s. 14| 60 William Street. 202 La Salle Street. EI: | | CurcaGo. : 
“es a * 

J. McDERMOTT, THE BOSTON G. HINSTORFF, 


(Established 1864) IMPORTER OF a 





Interior Art Decorations, \Architectural Terra-Cotta Works| DRAWING MATERIAL. 
aor oa ECOF ALORS. LARGE STOCK. LOW PRICES 
es H. A. LEWIS, Proprietor. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Special Designs in Hand-Painted Paper-Hangings. earn ieee ceed 
reat ae 84 to 390 FIRST STREET, SO. BOSTON, MASS. > a Staoe Pl Paes at) ee 
Opera Houses, Churches and Residences aie c Bean Sraconicarions for Brick and frame Buildings 
ARTISTICALLY FRESCOED. Box 319, Mechanics’ Exchange. ARCHITECTS CERTIFICATE Books. 
House Painting, Graining, etc. ILLUSTRATED PLATES sest on APPLICATION. AGREEMENT BLANKS se BuILDING 
STORE: ) CHICAGO f Parnt SHoP: Send for Samples. 
242 Thirty-First St. j Se 133 Monroe St. SEND FOR ESTIMATES. G. HInstorFF, 48 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
S. S. BARRY. GEORGE BARRY, BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM SCENERY FOR OPERA HOUSES AND HALLS. 


S. S. BARRY & SON, oF ee lt 
House, S1GN AND THE MEVER-SNIFFEN ComPANY, SOSMAN & LANDIS, 


= e ( Limited.) 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, SCENIC STUDIO, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Dealers in 277 & 279 SouTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 


FINE SANITARY SPECIALT/ES, 





Paints, Oils, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 4 a 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, gt ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 325 Houses now using our Scenery. 


CHICAGO. Telephone 660. J. B. Sntrren, Manager. Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
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J.C. Maaitt, 


F. C. MAGILL & CO. 


erty Leased and Rents 


Non-Residents. 


TELEPHONE 4!. 


PROMINENT REAL KSTATE FIRMS, 


S. WILDER. 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
No. 94 Washington St., Chicago. 


Real Estate Bought and Sold, Loans Negotiated, Prop- | For a term of years mac i 
Collected on Commission, Invest- | including building loans, to responsible parties. 
ments Made, Taxes Paid and Property Managed for 





REAL F#STATE 


at our office. 


LOANS 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


PROMINENT REAL ESTATE FIRMS. 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Bought, Sold and REN ED- on Commission. A large 
list of property, both for Sale and Rent, can always be seen 


le on Real Estate at lowest rates, 


go La Salle Street. 





THOMAS LYMAN Established in 1s 


LYMAN & GIDDINGS, 
Real Estate 


ror WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





and Es state »s for Non-Residents Carefully Managed. 


L. ROMEYN Gippincs | A. B. MEAD. 


A gents, 


Real Estate Bought and Sold, Mortgages Negotiated, 


eee? * 2: 


149 La Salle Street. 


cluding payment of taxes and collection of rents. 





pondence invited. 


Established 1867. A. L. COE. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


Take general care and management of Estates, in- 


LOANS NEGOTIATED, secured by first mort- 
gage on Real Estate in Chicago or vicinity. Corres- 


POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs .wit%. 


STOPPERS, 





52 and 54 PLum STREEr, 
CINCINNATI, Onto. 


Manuf'd by Wn. Powe! L& Co. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by Plumbers everywhere. 





CuHicaGo BRANCH 


PRODUCERS MARBLE Co. 
THOS. A. HALL, MANAGER. 


Marble Tiles, Marble Wainscoting, 
BUILDING MARBLE 


Telephone No. 3057. East End Michigan Street. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


CENTER ST., Cor. FRANK, 


ROCHESTER, N., Y. 








count to churches and the trade. 


elegant designs. Send size of room. 


_ THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. Jas 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, QS wit Lh D 


Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture agg 08 Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 





Get circular and estimate. A liberal! dis- 


"RINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


— VALUABLE —— 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 
For sale, low. The following choice copies, viz : 

OWEN JONES’ ALHAMBRA, 
Original edition, 2 Vols., Folio. 
OWEN JONES’ GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENTS. 
BRITTON’S ANTIQUITIES. 5 Vols. 
BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS. 5 Vols. 
GAIL LABAND’S ARCHITECTURE. 3 Vols. 
Address, JAMES K. WILSON, 


47 Wood’s Block, MINNEAPOLIS MINN 








“Rusy’’ Improvep F 


Send for Descriptive 


and References. 


on application. 





TRADE MARK 





Catalogue 
Correspondence 


solicited, and Estimates furnished 


FULLER & WARREN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


S70UES. © ~ 


- . Ranges and: 








THE “ WarREN” RANGE, 


No. 56 Lake Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


» furnaces. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Tutte & Batty Mra.Co’s 
Registers and Ventilators. 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


~ 








is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 


scoting and Interior Decoration. 4@> Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


J. L. MOTHERSHEAD, 


RECEIVER U. S. ENCAUSTIC TILE CO. 


NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 
11 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


JAMES JOHN’S 
Piaster Concrete Fire-Proof 

laster Concrete Iire-F roofing 
FOR WOOD CONSTRUCTION. 


Made in one continuous mass, secured by 
od natls and heavy galvanized iron 
wire every four inches. 

It will resist fire and water. It will 
protect goods from damage by water should 
a floor above be flooded. (The fire of 74 
burned the roof off the Academy of Set- 
ence, and a cetling composed of this fire- 
proof material was afterward discovered to 
be covered with six inches of water, which 
was syphoned off without damage to floors 
below.) It need not be replastered in the 
event of fire and flooding. (The stairway 
in the Montauk block was flooded during 
the Bradner Smith fire, and remained 
intact.) lt will admit of the use of wood 
studding for partitions. The Board of 
Underwriters will make a reduction of 
rates of insurance on buildings where the 
Plaster Concrete Fire-Proofing ts used. 

JAMES JOHN & CO. 
Builders and Traders’ Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 








JAMES H. BEGGS. JOHN P. ALLMOND. 
FAMES H. BEGGS @& CO. 


Wilmington + Delaware * Terra = Cotta +and + Ornamental « Brick + Works, 








WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Brick or Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Brick for Arches Ground to suit any Radius. 
Equalin Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 









Ts —— P a 
Union Spring Hinges 
s ARE 
i!) Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 
They work either way, right or left. 
| Allsizes. Single or double acting. 
||| For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal, 





| If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





CALIFORNIA REDWoOOoD LUMBER. 


THE BEST WOOD FOR INTERIOR FINISH KNOWN. NO SHRINKAGE. ALWAYS STAYS IN PLACE. TAKES AN ELEGANT 
FINISH. MAKES SPLENDID NEWELS AND BALUSTERS. IS DARKER AND RICHER THAN CHERRY, 
AND IS CAPITAL WOOD FOR CARVED WORK. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD SHINGLES. 


NO WARPING WHEN EXPOSED TO RAIN OR SUN. ALL SHINGLES WARRANTED CLEAR. WE COPY HEREWTIH 
ONE OF THE MANY LETTERS WE HAVE RECEIVED. 


STREATOR, ILL., May 5, 188 


4. 
GENTS :—THE CALIFORNIA REDWOOD SHINGLES I received of you have been used in ornamenting a gable. They are finished in Shellac and Rubbing Varnish, 
and are one of the most charming features of the house. They were disappointing at first, but after being exposed to the weather, began to take a BEAUTIFUL RED COLOR, 
and are becoming more beautiful every day. They are greatly admired by my patrons, and as their COST IS SO LITTLE MORE THAN ORDINARY SHINGLES, 


I hope soon to be able to use them to quite an extent on town and country frame houses. 


Respectfully yours, 


F. S. ALLEN, Arcuirect. 


WE HAVE ALL SHAPES,—SQUARE, DIAMOND, ROUND, OCTAGON, AND HEXAGON 


CYPRESS LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES. 


SPANISH CEDAR, VENEERS OF DOMESTIC HARDWOODS. ALSO RECEIVERS OF ASH, OAK, BUTTERNUT, WALNUT, 
CHERRY, AND OTHER FINISHING WOODS. 


Exhibit of Redwood can be seen at the “ Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Implements,” 


at 15 E. Washington Street, Chicago. 


—=CHARLES B. CROMBIE 


‘TELEPHONE No 1546. 





254 South Water St., Chicago, IIl. 


& COS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 
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AGENTS FOR ALL THE LEADING MAKES OF 


Parlor Sliding Door Hangers, 







MECHANICS’ TOOLS AND CUTLERY. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


PARTIES RESIDING AT A DISTANCE CAN PURCHASE GOODS AS LOW BY MAIL AS IF THEY CALLED IN 
PERSON TO SELECT SAME, 
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Chicago 


PAT’D FEB.292! AND 
MAY 9211876. 





Sargent & Greenleaf’s Non-Pickable Flat Key Locks, 


The Strongest, Safest, Most Simple and Secure Locks ever made. 


Sargent & Greenleaf’s Combination Locks, 


SAFE, SIMPLE, STRONG. Used in U. S. Treasury, the Vault Doors of the Calumet, Montauk and New Board 
of Trade Buildings, in Chicago, and in the best Banks and Office Buildings in the Country. 


Globe Ventilators, 


A Sure Cure for Smoky Chimneys or badly Ventilated Houses, Churches, Factories, Schools, Halls or Theaters. 


Spiral Riveted Pipe, 
For Conductor Pipes, Ventilating Pipes. Also, for Heating Shops, Factories, Planing Mills, etc., with Exhaust 
Steam. 


Adjustable Sheet-Metal Elbows, 


Made of Tin and Galvanized fron, from 1% to 1o inches diameter. 
PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS AND DISCOUNTS. 


SARGENT, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 43 and 45 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HARRIS BROS’ 


Pressed, Ornamental and Enameled 


BRICK, 


Oulo Encaustic Tite Co’s 


Plain, Glazed and Encaustic 


TLLE. 


ABBOT © WRIGHT, A gents, 
161 La SaLLe STREET, 


CHICAGO 


A Catalogue can be had on application by Architects. Special designs 
made to order. Orders promptly filled. 


iP Pan y 


PRESSED BRICK Co. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


(Commercial National Bank Building.) 


WORKS AT MOMENCE, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


FRESSELD BRICK. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


BY THE NEW 


TIFFANY PROCESS. 





FAS. VAN INWAGEN, Pres’t. 

JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-Pres’t. 
FRED. VAN INWAGEN, Sec’y. 

SOLOMON SNOW, Bus. Mgr. 


WM. ALSIP, Superintendent of Works. 





McBEATH & ROWE, 


[RON & STONE SETTERS 


AND 


BUILLDEMS. 


OrricE: 3208 Dearborn Street. 


Contractors for the Stone Setting im Royal 
Insurance, the Iron and Stone Setting in the 
Hlome Insurance, the New Opera House and 
various other large buildings recently erected in 


Chicago. 





TOMLINSON & CARSLEY 


INTRRIOR 


Finishing 














—= Furnishing 
ae 


We Special Designs and Estimates 
Furnished for all kinds of Interior 
Finishing, Furnishing and Decorating. 


ae 
FAGTORY : 


2242 to 2256 South La Salle Street. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Wight Fireproofing Co, |4stestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 


202 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 60 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Contractors for all kinds of Fireproof Work in 


Hollow }ire-Clay ‘Tiles and Porous ‘[erra-Cotta, 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


















ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOF CEILING 


— 


For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboar ds, ete. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes 
In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO. 
169 Congress St., Boston. 


Patented April 16, 1878, and 


CREE Sy R 











PERTH AMBOY i 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 





a c 4 “4%. _o_-: 
ollom of Cevlind ive 





GENERAL OFFICE, 
Nos. 80 & 81 Astor House, 
500,000 feet of this Ceiling have been put up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, NEW YORK CITY, 


and tt ts now being put in the American Bank Note Building, New York. MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA. 


All forms of constructive Ironwork, such as Columns, Girders and Roof Trusses, covered with 
porous Terra-Cotta, and left ready for plastering 
Partitions, Furring and Roofing furnished sad set. WM. W. K, NIXON, 175 DEARBORN STREET 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








The [lavdenville Mining and Manufacturing Company, 


HAYDENVILLE, HOCKING CO., OHIO. | 


wantracturers oF Sewer Pipe, Flue Linings, Fire-Prooting, 


IN EVERY STYLE AND SHAPE. 
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“CH AYDEN’S”’ PATENT FLINT CLAY PAVING BLOCKS, 


Suitable for STREETS, BARN FLOORS and every description of PAVING. 
OFFICES OF THIS COMPANY: 


Haydenville, Hocking Co., Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. P. Hayden & Co., 45 Lake Street, Chicago. 











~ 
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olor one ordinary shingle 
CHARCOAL TIN SHINGLES. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS: 

We call your attention to the WALTER'S PATENT 
METALLIC SHINGLES AND SIDING PLATES. 
They are made from CHARCOAL TIN PLATE, and 
are, therefore, NO EXPERIMEN 7 as regards metal 
or material. We provide for EXPANSION and 
CONTRACTION with perfect LOCKED SEAMS and 
LAPS with FASTENINGS COMPLETELY PRO- 
TECTED, and produce an ATTRACTIVE ROOF or 
Siding which will WITHSTAND THE SEVEREST 
STORMS OF RAIN, SNOW OR WIND), or change of 
temperature, WHICH WE GUARANTEE 7O GIVE 
MUCH LONGER SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER 
FORM of Metal Roofing. 

Weare doing our work largely through ARCHITECTS 
and builders, and shall be pleased to refer you to LEAD- 
ING ARCHITECTS who have used our shingles for 
OVER TWO YEARS, and are now specifying them in 
all THEIR BEST WORK. Wemakea GOOD ARTI- 
CLE and our prices will BEAR COMPARISON with 
other FORMS OF GOOD ROOFING. For full par- 
ticulars, samples, etc., address, 

NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO. 
21 CiirF St., New York. 
WESTERN AGENCY, 
146 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


J.C. MCFARLAND, 


GAL VANIZED 











Z RON CORN ICES, 
Etc. Etc, 
Slate, Tin & Corrugated Iron Roofer. 


Skylights, Conservatories and other Glazed Work, using 
Ventilating Galvanized Iron Gutter Bars. 


JOBBING IN SHEET METAL. 


Contracts taken in any part of the United States. Slate fur- 
nished to trade in any quantity at the lowest market price. 


AGENT FOR 


Austin’s Patent Expanding Conductor. 


21g AND 221 West LAKE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





‘THR BOWRR 


Sewer Gas [rap. 


SOUN b WATERSEAL. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


















With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL Trap in the market. 
There is no other rap so sure of retain- 
ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approxim¢ ates 
it in the surety of the 
VatvE SEAL. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
4 pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
} resistance to the outflow 
f of water or waste. II- 
! lustrative and descrip 
tive 48-page pamphlet 
sent free on applica- 
# tion. 


iB. P. BOWER & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHnI0. 





) S If you are think- 
U IL DING I L ANS. ing about building 
a residence (cheap or costly), or any kind of struc- 
ture, from a public building to a barn, or of remodel- 








ing an old house, senc for our circulars. Building 
Plan Association, 24 Beekman Street, N. 


GEV. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, 


President. Vice-President. 


E. V. JOHNSON, 
Sec’y Treas. & Gen’l Manager. 


«—_ PIONEER ——* 
Fireproof Construction Cin 


(FORMERLY THE OTTAWA TILE CO.) 


PATENTEES, MANUFACTURERS anp CONTRACTORS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


flollow, Solid and Porous Tile 


FOR- —— 


FIREPROOFING BUILDINGS. 


Contracts taken for the complete Fireproofing of Buildings tn 
all parts of the United States 


Plans, Details and Specifications Furnished for our Various Specialties. 





OFFICE, New lireproof Building, CLARK AND 16th STREETS, 
CCHIGAGO. 
FACTORY AT OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. 


Exhibit of Materials can be seen at the Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building 
Materials and Improvements, No. 15 LE. Washington St., Chicago. 


HENRY MAURER, 
HOLLOW-BRICK FOR FIREPROOF BUILDINGS, 
FOR FLAT ARCHES, PARTITIONS, FURRING, Et. 


Porous TERRA-CoTTA FOR CEILINGS, Roors, Etc. 


Office and Depot: 420 East 23d Street, New York. 








JONES & STEBBINS. 


BUILDERS FINE HARDWARE, 


GurteryMecnanics loots. 


231 State STREET 





THE SLANDAKD STEAM PUMP. 


FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE. 
Strongest, Most Durable and Compact Pump in the Market. 
WHEELER & TAPPAN, Sole Manufacturers. 


Office, 88 W. Lake St. Works, 49, 51 and 53 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, 
Send for Catalogue. 
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PEERLESS BRICKS. 
The Peerless Brick Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND Keeps 1N Stock 
ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 
300 KINDS, ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts. Extra fine in color and quality. 
BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 


bricks made. 

DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 

BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown stone. 

GRAY, A very desirable shade. 

BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a 
fine building, producing a beautiful effect, and free 
from the glossy and greasy look of other black or 
dipped bricks, 


DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKS 
MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 


OFFICE: 
1003 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
PRESIDENT TREASURER. 


rhe Peerless Brick Company 
Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no one is 
authorized to act as Agent for the sale of 
our manufactures 


Illustrated catalogue and Price List sent free 
on application. 


BRICKS: 


THE chen 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 

ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 























Samples of ail brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


J. J. LOCKWOOD, 


199 Lake Street. 
READ THIS SURE. 


MIRRORS 


The largest assortment in America AT WHOLESALE 





and RETAIL. Send for Catalogue. 


¥ RICE 152 Michigan Ave 
ie =) CHICAGO. 








Guaranteed Roofing Plates. 


GILBERTSON S$ OLD METHOD. 


We guarantee Gilbertson’s Old Method to be an extra coated 
plate, and to contain 36 Tbs, of metal to a box of IC 20 x 28 and 78 lbs. 
to IC 14 x 20. 

To be a heavier coated plate than M. F., or Old Style, and if not found 
so, all boxes to be held subject to our order. 

That the quality of material is equal to any plate ever made. 

That our prices are ower than the fancy prices heretofore demanded 
for extra coated plates. 


CAMARET ROOFING. 


Guaranteed to stand any test in bending. Can be hammered down 
and flat again without breaking. 

Every sheet in a box to be well coated, well selected, and great atten- 
tion given to squaring sheets. 

To be coated with Palm Oil that will keep it from rusting longer, if 
not painted, than ordinary plates. 

Our prices are very low for this splendid plate, so any one desiring 
can use a first class plate at a moderate price. 


Write for Prices. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


525 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. = 90 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


Order a Sample Box. 








LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


Mannfacturers’ Agent, 


Room 16, N. W. cor. 4th and Race, CINCINNATI, O 
>] . 


or Box 117, Builder’s Exchange 
4? oS‘? 


Hugunin Window Balances. No Weights. No Cords. 
Runyon’s Wood Mosaic Flooring. 
Flartman’s Sliding [nside Shutters. 
Dudley Blind and Shutter Worker. 
Wilber’s Barn Door Hangers. 
North's Automatic Blind Awning Fixtures 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GLOBE IRON WORKS, 


Pe. M. heii Proprietor, 
; CHICAGO, ILL. 


pi kad HOUSE, JAIL AND CELL WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of Every Description of 





Nos. 35 to 41 Indiana Street, 


CELL N° Structural and Ornamental 


Iron Work. 


STREETER’S PATENT SASH 
FOR ASYLUMS. 


NOILWATIG Jais 


Tron Buildings. Store Fronts. 
Iron Roofs. Riveted Girders. 
Jail Work. Bank Vaults. 
Columns. Stairways. 
Railings. Gates. 
Verandas. Crestings. 
Skylights, Sash Weights. 
Air Grates. Bolts. 
Sidewalk-lights. Blacksmithing. 





Contracts taken in any part of the Country. 
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PUMPs, BOILERS, Ete. + 





i al 
“WORK oF All. 8 
69 to 79 Michigan Street 
- - (GHICAGO 








Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“Vforton's Metal” — 
———Champion and Cable |} 


Sash Chains & Patented Attachments 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on applic ation. Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 





CABLE CHAIN. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St, New York. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 








Pe Pad 


FROST & ADAMS, 
BOSTON. 


[raughting Instruments, 


’ Supplies for Architects, 
Engineers and Draughtsmen. 
—AGENTS For — 
Abbott's Practical Ellipsograph and 
Levy's Blue-Process Paper. 
COPIES TAKEN BY THE LEVY BLUE COPYING PROCESS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF OUR CATALOGUES IS SOLICITED. 
H. A. LAWRENCE. 





F. S. FROST. 
43~ Mention this Paper. 








T. H. BROOKS, S. H. HARRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SAFES, VAULT DOORS, 


Wrought-Iron Work for Buildings, 


Architectural 
[ron Work, 


ORNAMENTAL DiRECT RADIATORS, 


(0S. 102 - We » Stree 
Improved Indirect Radiators, Nos. 103 to 105 West Monroe Street, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. CHICAGO. 


“| CORRUGATED [RON 


KNISELY& MILLER 


129 & 131 South Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Svale Lin and Iron 
ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 
GALVANIZED [RO 
CORNICES. 


















FOR ROOFING, Ete = 


AGENTS AUSTIN’S PATENT CORRUGATED 
EXPANDING CONDUCTOR PIPE. 


GARY’S 
CHAMPION ROOFING, 


IN USE HERE 27 YEARS. 





Old worn out Gravel, Tin or Iron Roofs coated so as to 
last TEN YEARS. 

Chicago, Sept. 25, '84. 
To whom it may concern: 

Mr. Fohn M. Cary put his composition roofing on my 
building known as the Foot Block, $. W. corner of Mon- 
roe and Clark Sts., in the summer of 1872, now twelve 
years igo. The roof has never been repaired or recoated, 
though I betieve some trifling repairs were made on 
account of ice chopping on the roof and the shrinkage 
of the wood work in one or more places. 


L. C. PAINE FREER. 


JOHN M. CARY, 


171 La Salle St. CHICAGO. 





Chicago Spring Butts ! 
















A DECIDED IMPROVEMENT 
R OVER ALL OTHERS 


4 DURABLE, 
LIGHT, 


—AKND— 


CHEAP. 


For information and 


prices, address 
Chicago Spring 
Butt Co. 


167 Clark St., CHICcAGo. 





To be seen at the Permanent Exhibit 


of Building Materials, Chicago. 
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W. H. WELLS & BRO. CO. 


48 and 50 Franklin Street, 


# —CHICAGO. % 


STAINED AND CUT 
GLASS. 


8a Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


Exhibit of materials to be seen at the Permanent 
Exhibit of Building Materials, 15 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 





NeEALY & MILLET 
STAINED GLASS WORKS 
223 & 225 Wasase Avenue, CHICAGO. 

FINE GABINET WorRK 


Woop MANTELS - WALL PAPERS, 

AND: INTERIOR ° DEGORATIONS. 

ORNAMENTAL TILE & FLOORING 
SPEGIAL GONTRAGTS FOR GHURGHES. 








McCULLY & MILES, 


S tained fs? lass, 


1, 3, 5, 7 & g MADISON ST., 


CHICAGO; TLL. 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. 





F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 


Stained Glass Works, 


85 JACKSON STREET, 
Certo AxsO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED,> 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
er Te 
217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 


META 


ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS. 


New Designs. Send for Hand-Book, to 











WORKERS 
IN BRASS, BRONZE, AND 
ERLING SILVER. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE St., NEw York. 





F. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
WROUGHT-IRON RAILINGS, 


a a © FENCES, 
DGS Roof-Cresting, Finials, Ete. 
a 
Doors, Shutters, 
Light Iron Roof-Trusses, 


Fire Escapes, ete. 





COOPER’S POINT IRONWORKS, 


THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company, 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 





Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 


Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 


Having unequaled facilities, large 


and varied stock of Rough and Manufactured Stone, and thorough organization, we 
can fill every order with promptness, whether large or small. 





WM. F. KELLETT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLASTER DECORATIONS, 
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Catalogues and Price Lists sent on applicatio 





49 EAST VAN BUREN SPREE, 
Bet. State St. and Wabash Ave. 


Plaster Centerpieces are NOT being superseded by 
Metallic; the latter being almost entirely unused here 


where made 


TRADE * MARK. 


The “Star” aan Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 
FSTABLISHED 1860, 
Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following ALiatimum Tensile Strength, 


if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 


Minimum Breaking Strain. 


Days’) Persq. |PerEng. 
test. centimetre) sq. in. 


Neat “‘ Star” eet, 7 40 kilos. 568.9 
do oO 28 50 7ir.t 
1 Cement and 3 St — a Sand 7 rs = 233.3 
de 28 a 284.4 
I Camese and 6 Sicadind Sand 7 OF 85.3 
do do 28 1 142.2 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
Gustav Grawitz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Agent in the US. 








CAMDEN, N. J. 


CLOVER LEAF 
VENTILATORS AND 


CHIMNEY CAPS! 


For ventilating Pusiic 
AND PRIVATE BuILp- 
INGS, RAILROAD Cars, 
Sort Pires, WATER 
CLOosETs, etc. 


SOLE (CORE 
FOR 
Smoky Chimneys 
MADE AND SOLD BY 
E.Van Noorden 
& Co., 


387 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Working Models mailed to any address in the U. S. 
on receipt of 20 cents. 

AGENCIES :—M. M. Murpny & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Jas. B. Sco1r & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Derroir Leap 
Pre AnD SHEET LEAD Wo gy Detro it, Mich.; A. MoLto, 
87 Royal St., New Orleans, La.; Reuter & MALtory, 

saltimore, Md.; Pierce, ser TLER & PreRce, Syracuse, 

; STAMBACH & Love, Philadelphia 









The Scranton Manufacturing Co. 
Sole manufacturers, under 
the Scranton patents, 
of 
STEEL 
DOOR 
HIANGERS 


Practically unbreakable, neat and 
s ornamental in appearance, and cheap, 
# Fight sizes, adapted to every purpose. 
§ Hangers for large or heavy doors a 
Bspecialty. Also makers of the 
SCRANTON ANTI-FRICTION 
PARLOR DOOR HANGERS. 
Swinging and Sliding Door Combina- 
= tion Latche i 
a Automatic Gate Hinges, 
Lock Foint, Round Edge, Wrought 
Iron Hanger Track. 


These goods carried in stock by all principal hardware 
dealers in Chicago. Illustrated catalogues sent on appli- 


cation. : : 
SCRANTON MFG. CO., 
15 Washington St., CHICAGO. 





* EUREKA” 


————-THE ONLY PERFECT- 


Substitute for Stained = 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHURCHES, STORE FRONTS OR PRIVATE HOUSES. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
ROOM 7 
DOMESTIC BUILDING 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


C. L. SETB, New York, N. Y. 
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LANE & CO’S PATENT 
“THE SANITARY” WATER CLOSET. 


With Off iset or Straight Outlet. With Painted or Enameled Reservoir. 





|pJur ALM BY 
PrE@o 

Ht [BOB70N 
} RATENTED 





ric. tf: STRAIGHT OUTLET. Fic. 2. WITH OFFSET. 


The Best Water Closet in Every Respect that Has Ever Been Produced. 


The general construction being such that the reservoir, which is thoroughly ventilated, cannot contain excreta or other 
offensive matter, and of sufficient capacity to hold enough water (about four gallons) to flush the soil pipe at each discharge 
of the closet, leaving the soil pipes free and clean their entire length, and so simple that it is difficult to set it so that it will 
not work. The only directions necessary being to set it so that the reservoir will be level and adjust the float to give the 
desired quantity of water. 

These water closets are now made (and kept in stock by the undersigned) with a large ‘full 1 inch) water-way through 
ball-cock, expressly for use under pressure from cistern over head, say five to thirty feet above the closet, thereby securing a 
first-class flush from very low pressure. 

We also make them wth a reduced water-way in ball-cock for extremely heavy pressure, say 60 to 150 lbs. per square inch. 

Where the pressure to be resisted is between 15 Ibs. and 60 Ibs. our regular closet, of which there are at present about 
20,000 in use, will be found reliable in every case, but for very high or very low pressure (which should be stated when order 
ts given) those with very large or very small water-way through the ball-cock will in either case secure a perfect flush. 

Purties ordering water closets for use under cisterns or for use under excessive pressure, can now be supplied with Zane’s 
‘©THE SANITARY ’’ Water Closet, which, since 1878, has given greater satisfaction because of its reliability, durability and 
general perfection of construction than any other water closet ever placed on the market. 


Every Zane’s ‘‘ THE Sanitary’ warranted. 
Price with Painted Reservoir, - - - - $32 00) 
: - Box and cartage extra. 
" Enameled Reservoir, - - - - 36 00 | 8 


NOTICRH. 

In calling attention to the articles illustrated we think the length of time which has elapsed since they were first 
introduced and the great satisfaction which they have always given—which is conclusively proven by the immense number 
already sold and now in use—justifies us in saying that they have no superior. 

Zane & Co’s ‘‘ THE Sanirary’’ Water Closet was patented May 1st, 1877, and during the balance of that year only 
seven were sold, but since that time the sales have so rapidly increased that it is difficult to meet the present demand, there 
being about twenty thousand now in use. We attribute this very satisfactory state of our affairs to the fact that after having 
produced and introduced a strictly good article we have earnestly endeavored to not only keep up the high standard of quality, 
but to improve it where it was possible, and feel that we are really not claiming too much when we say they are the best in 
the world. FRED ADEE & CO. 


FRED ADEE’S ls ’ . 


PATENTED 


‘ENAMELED DRIP TRAYS 


Made from stamped sheet iron, ot such size and form as to be adaptable to most 

of the Water Closets and Hoppers now in use, and enameled on both sides. 

They are very thin and do not perceptibly increase the heighth of seat; have 

no raised edges to be let into the wood (requiring the services of a carpenter), 
ec; but can readily be put in place by the plumber. ‘They are to a certain extent 
flexible, are very light—not liable to be broken, and while presenting a much 
| better appearance are in every respect superior to those made of cast iron, which 
} can only be enameled on top, leaving the underside to rust and become foul. 

Price, Plain White, - - - - $2 50 each. 
as Decorated, - - - from $5 ooto 7 - by 


In ordering please state what Water Closet or Hopper they are to fit. 


‘eee ADEBEK & GO., 





| 
% | 




















PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 
52 Cliff Street, - NEW YORK. 
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“YALE” 
LOCKS. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


ADDRESS : 


The Yale & Towne M. anufacturing Co. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


OFFICES: 
64 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


62 Reade St., New York. 224 Franklin St., Boston. 
15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 











Lfallowell & Bodwell- 
(vate Compantes, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


A fine collection of samples can be seen at the Permanent Exhibit of Building 
Materials, or at our office, 


174 La Salle Street, Chicago, 1. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 


M. BENNER. W. D. KENT. 


M. BENNER & CO. 


Structural and Ornamental 


Iron Works. 


WROUGHT [RON FENCES, 
ROOF CRESTING, 
BALCONY AND STAIR RAILING, 


Iron Doors and Shutters, Stable Fixtures, Jail 
Work, Iron Bedsteads, Prismatic Lights, 
Lawn Furniture, 


FIRE ESCAPES AND STAND PIPES, 
AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


BuILDING AND MaAcHINERY CASTINGS. 


Send for our new Lllustrated Catalogue. 


No. 260 S. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 





FINE BRASS WORK 
For Commercial and Household Purposes. 





BRASS 


(sano. 
Aa— 


~ RAILS, 
GRILLS. 














A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers, 








CHICAGO. 
j $ ‘ 
WICKETS, SASH- feamfeetee = 
GATES, FRETS, 


| 
COUNTER SCREENS 


of Woven, Wrought 











or Cast Brass. = 




















No. 54. WICKET. 
NICKEL OR GOLD PLATING. 
We do only the Highest Grade of Work. 








GHIGAGO 


"Anderson Pressed Brick 


COMPANY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


mm Plain and 7 
ik Ornamental '® 


' PRESSED BRICK & 


OFFICE: 











157 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER has a larger 
circulation in the West than any building journal in the country. 
Advertising rates are very reasonable, and will be made known on ap- 
plication. We take pleasure in directing attention to the high character 
of our advertisements. 


Important Miscellany. 

SUBSCRIBERS whose subscriptions have expired should 
renew promptly to insure receiving this journal regularly. 

The publishers will pay twenty-five cents per copy for 
issues of February, March and July, 1884. 

Several inquiries have been received for first-class draughts- 
men, Such may secure employment by sending their address 
and references to this office. 


HE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, with this number, 

enters upon its third year, with a greater number of 
readers, a larger business patronage, and a more extended and 
potent influence than at any previous period. ‘The past year 
has been a most eventful one to western architects. for the 
beneficial spirit of organization has been strong among them, 
and the ‘‘ Western Association of Architects,’’ 
organization, has been formed, and under its provisions state 


a national 


associations have been organized. In these movements, THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER has taken a most active and 
prominent part, the gratifying recognition of which was 
shown in its being voted the official organ of the Western 
Association of Architects and of the Illinois Association of 
Architects. While the journal has been greatly improved 
during the year, notably in its news department and in the 
number and character of its illustrations, its editors and pub- 
lishers, with enlarged experience, have plans for further 
advancement in all departments. We deeply appreciate the 
patience, kindness and liberal support accorded us by our 
readers in the past, and with their continued help we shall 
press boldly onward in our ambition to give to the West a 
journal that shall worthily represent the splendid progress she 
is making in the building arts. 


TATE associations have largely engrossed the attention 
of western architects since our last issue. The annual 
meeting of the Minnesota association, the pioneer of state 
associations, has been held, and the year’s progress shown is 
most encouraging. The fact of its membership having more 
than doubled during the year, is the strongest possible evi- 
dence of the interest the architects of that state are taking in 
the advancement of their profession, and of their appreciation 
of the value of association to accomplish this end. In the 
formation of the Illinois association the activity, energy and 
desire to reach “‘ practical results as soon as possible,’’ char- 
acteristic of Chicago, abounded, and the association can be 
relied upon to work out its objects with enthusiasm. Although 
the amount of initiation fee and dues was at first decided 
upon by a vote of over two-thirds majority, still the subject 
is regarded of such importance that it was reconsidered at the 
first monthly meeting, held February 7. At that meeting the 
initiation fee was established at $10, and the annual dues 
at $25 for members practicing in Cook county. For all other 
members throughout the state, the initiation fee was placed at 
$10, and annual dues at $8. Members who join before the 
next annual meeting are not required to pay any initiation 
fee. That our readers may judge of the wisdom of the asso- 
ciation in finally adopting these charges, we give elsewhere a 
full synopsis of the debates upon the subject. Our enter- 
prising friends in Iowa have also formed a state association 
during the past month, and at a preliminary meeting of 
St. Louis architects it was decided to call a convention 
in March to form a Missouri association. Other states are also 
moving for associations. ‘To us this strong spirit of organi- 
zation throughout the West has a peculiar interest, for we re- 
member suggesting the subject to architects soon after starting 
this journal, but received no encouragement. Our attention 
was called to the stagnation in the Chicago chapter of the A. 
I. A., and we were told that if we had commenced twenty 
years earlier, we might, perhaps, accomplish something toward 
bringing architects together by the time we were grey. But 
the spirit was only slumbering, and its awakening marks, we 
believe, the advent of a new and better era to western archi- 
tects and western architecture. 


HE formation of the Architectural Association of Iowa is 

due chiefly to the perseverance, energy and liberality of 
the Architectural Association of Des Moines. ‘This body not 
only bore the entire expenses of the convention that formed 
the state association, including carriages to points of interest 
about the city, and a farewell banquet to visiting architects, 
but it has had published the proceedings of the convention, 
constitution and by-laws and schedule of charges, and will 
distribute a large number of the books throughout the state, 
bringing the subject of competitions, practice, commissions, 
etc., to the notice of the school boards, superintendents, 
supervisors, county boards, etc. This ‘‘ missionary work’’ is 
a most laudable, sensible and practical one, and is well worthy 
the imitation of the architects of every state in this country. 
Second as it is in the list of newly formed state associations, 
the Iowa body is early evincing the progressive spirit typical 
of the Iowan. The rules they have laid down for their gov- 
ernment are well chosen and practical, and their disposition 
seems to be to carry out their unwritten, as well as written 
laws in the sense as well as in the letter. They fortunately 
have for their encouragement the codperation of the Western 
Association and those of the several states, 
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MOST gratifying symptom of the deep interest now being 
A taken in practical matters in all parts of the South comes 
from Louisiana. According to the Southern Miner and Manu- 
facturer, a wealthy citizen of New Orleans lately left a muni- 
ficent gift of $1,000,000 to the public, for educational pur- 
poses, on terms which have been accepted, and mutual and 
amicable arrangements have been made between the State and 
the Louisiana University to put the fund to an immediate and 
practical use. This university, which has an endowment of 
perhaps $150,000 or more, a law school, a medical school and 
a library, with a considerable attendance of students in pro- 
portion to its limited means, is to receive the benefit of this 
fund, and to be called in the name of the donor, the Tulane 
University. The president is William Johnson. Prof. John 
M. Ordway, of the School of ‘Technology at Boston, has been 
offered and has accepted the chair of industrial chemistry, a 
position nominally the same as that whith he has so long and 
capably filled in the Massachusetts institution. It is a part of 
the plan, however, to develop a technical department in the 
university, and to this work Professor Ordway will give his 
experience and his administrative ability. The steady in- 
crease in the list of educational institutions, in the form of 
technological and manual training schools, in the West and 
South, is one of the best indications of the progress these sec- 
tions of the United States are making in the mechanical arts 


and sciences. 


GAIN the shrewd, money-grasping, money-saving-to-the- 
A county, all-for-glory, greatest-financier-on-earth, county 
auditor, ‘‘ by order of the board of supervisors,” says to the 
(in their estimate) guileless, philanthropic, all-for-our-art-and- 
nothing-for-ourselves, except-renown-and-the-escutcheon-on- 
our-tombstones, ‘* he-was-a-great-architect ’’ (but he starved 
to death ), architectural profession ; ** Notice is hereby given, ”’ 
etc. This time it comes from Iowa, and says: 


The board of supervisors of Pottawattamie county, Ia., will receive plans and 
specifications for the erection of a court house building, to be built in the city of Council 
Blutfs, for Pottawa'tamie county, Iowa, said building not to cost to exceed the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Said building to have three fronts, and to be 
fireproof throughout be erected on a foundation of piles and concrete, the same as 
the United States court | ,now being erected in the city of Council Bluffs, and it is 

lerstood that the county will make no compensation for any plans and speci- 
fications filed that are not adopted, and will mike no compensation for the plans and 
specifications adopted unless the propositions for the issuance of bonds to build a court 
house shall carry in this county, and parties filing plans and spee fications shall make 
this agreement a part of their proposition, or they will not be entertained by the board. 
The suci ful competitor shall sh a bond in the penal sum of $30,005, to be 
approved by the board, that the building shall not cost to exceed $1 ©, completed and 
ready for occupancy. The board reserve the right to reject any and all plans Plans and 
specifications to be filed with the county auditor on or before noon of the 2nd day of Feb- 


L nace 


expressly un 






t 
uary, 1 


T. A. KirkLanp, County Auditor 

Of all the supervisors and commissioners of public trust, 
and almoners of the public funds to the needy architect and 
contractor, whose valient deeds have ‘* made history ’’ in the 
pages of this and other architectural journals in the United 
States, these are the latest and greatest in their superlative 
genius, and their knowledge of what architects were made for. 
How the wily Pottawattamie Indian, for whom the county of 
their care was named, would blush and hang his head before 
their massive intellect and abnormal facial development. 
Let us see what these gentlemen ask of the architectural 
profession free gratis. First, they say to the thousand 
odd architects in the West that they intend to coax the tax 
payers to give them $150,000 to expend at their discretion 
on a court house. This is only common business practice, as 
it assumes that they will give a court house in return. But 
they ask of the architects a thousand odd sketches, plans, 
details, estimates, etc., each worth, at actual cost price, not 
less than $500, or $500,000, for which they say at the start 
they will give absolutely nothing in return. Or at the sched- 
ule rate of charges of the Western Association of Architects 
for these services from a thousand architects $5,250,000. 
This is a heavy price to pay for the privilege of placing their 


designs before the board of supervisors of Pottawattamie 
county reason these and the county auditor, but though the 
honor comes high they surely ‘‘ must have it.’’ But this sagacious 
board will find, as all their tribe before them of like sagacity 
have discovered, that the architects will have nothing what- 
ever to do with their ‘ lottery scheme with no premiums,”’ 
but that half a dozen draughtsmen, with nothing to do, will 
send in designs, feeling compensated by the practice it gives 
them, with a few designs from parties who are architects only 
in name, and whose best efforts are apparent to the county, 
and the world when the walls cave, the roof falls, or the 
whole structure has to be torn down and rebuilt because of 
defects in construction, for all of which, of course, the archi- 
tectural profession will be blamed by that body of Solomons, 
the board of supervisors of Pottawattamie county. 


'y collecting statistics for the review of building for the past 
year, the discovery was made that it is the exception 
rather than the rule, where a city keeps a record of its build- 
ing. And this is not the case with small cities more than 
large, a general disregard for this most necessary measure 
being the case, regardless of the number of population or 
ainount of investment in realty. The most aggravated 
case, perhaps, is the city of Cleveland. Upon inquiry at 
the city hall of that city, our representative found that no 
record of any kind is kept in any department to show the 
character, amount, or cost of the city’s progress in public and 
private improvement. This “rule of thumb’ ‘office in 
hat’? practice, or non-practice, cannot be too heartily con- 
demned, or the city authorities censured tco severely. It 
indicates a lack of building laws, and a general looseness upon 
this first item in a city’s growth and wealth that is almost 
beyond belief. In other cities it is not as bad, but still needs 
regulating. ‘The mayor is often intelligent enough to see the 
need of these statistics, and keeps them for his own informa- 
tion. Again, the fire marshal, or the city engineer, keeps a 
record for the same reasons, but it is strange, and a damag- 
ing comment upon general municipal procedure, to find that 
the directors of a city’s business should keep no account of 
their chief interest. Chicago has been obliged by the force 
of peculiar circumstances to make laws and enforce them, but 
it should not take an experience such as hers to prompt a 
city to regulate, control, and keep a record of building. 


oe combination of interests under common rules for the 
protection as well as the advancement of the majority 
is becoming more general in the West each year. Even the 
disposition of firms to combine under corporate laws, rather 
than by partnership agreements, is an evidence of this. But 
the combination of the leading real estate firms of Chicago is 
one of the latest and best outgrowths of this disposition. 
The Chicago Real Estate Board is now but entering upon its 
second year of usefulness, and, by the fortunate possession of 
a board of directors, who are among not only the best repre- 
sentatives of the real estate business, but of any business in 
Chicago, the body has taken a high rank and already accom- 
plished some reforms. Though the objects of the association 
are, as stated in their extremely terse and practical by-laws, 
‘**to enable its members to transact their business connected 
with the buying, selling, renting, and caring for real estate, 
and the loaning of money upon the same, to better advan- 
tage than heretofore by the adoption of such rules and regu- 
lations as they may deem proper, and by enabling them to 
take united action upon such matters as may be deemed for 
the common good, and by such other means as may be deter- 
mined upon by its members,”’ its influence is far-reaching, 
looking after the interests of private property owners as well. 
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It recognizes that from the speculative position occupied by 
Chicago real estate in pioneer times grew irregularities that 
have never been overcome, and their mission is to regulate 
these evils. It has already elevated the general business to a 
higher standard than has ever been reached by the real estate 
fraternity in this or any other country, and compelled the 
dishonest to reform or abandon the business. They combine 
with the property owner whenever there is a wrong to be 
redressed, or an injustice has been done, and establish and 
sustain the equity of the trade. Chicago, perhaps, more 
than any other western city, has needed just such a body of 
persevering, just and intelligent men. 


“i ee 
Michael Angelo. 
BY I H. KETCHAM, ARCHI.€&CT. 
HE mission of art is in the embodiment of beauty. According as the 


artist embodies the various phases of the beautiful, he takes rank as 

poet, painter, sculptor or architect. Purity, strength and truth, as it is 
in nature, are the types of beauty that each chooses. From him who writes 
sonnets to charm the fancy of women and idlers, to the creator of a St. 
Paul’s or a St. Peter’s to enrapture and awe a world, each has his mission. 
And to him who can best give form and actual being to a beautiful thought 
or a grand conception will the world give its richest laurels. No exact 
thought can approximate an estimate of the power of the beautiful over life 
and character. But the humblest critic can recognize the greatness of the 
mind that can by its embodiment of the beautiful become the source of 
such power. 

The generation that hailed the discovery of a new world by Columbus, 
numbered among its leaders in thought and government the greatest names 
Southern Europe has ever known. In politics, the Medici family; in the 
church, Leo X. and Savonarola; in art, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. It was a renaissance indeed; reform in the church; 
resurrection in literature; a new birth in art. Verily there were giants in 
those days. And there must needs be, for the occasion demanded theme 
The world that had slept for years had just awakened, refreshed and vigor- 
ous, and the work it was to perform on this morning of the eighteenth 
century required all the vigor it could command. 

At such a period as this, in March, 1475,* in the Florentine Castle of 
Caprese, there was born to the governer of the citadel a son. The stars 
that shone on the night of his birth foretold, so his superstitious parents 
thought, a life of extraordinary brilliance. And the name Angelo was 
given him as a token that his parents saw in that baby face indications of a 
heavenly nature. From earliest childhood his tastes took a decided bent, 
and it was hard for the ambitious father to yield his wish, or the boy to 
take one of the learned professions to what the young artists own talents so 
plainly ind’cated should be his life work. In the school of Ghirlandaio, 
Angelo soon gave promise of his wonderful powers of design, and when 
but fourteen he was chosen, with one other, to live in the Medici palace 
and study art under the direction of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Here he 
first gave evidence of the power that lay within him. But though his 
Mask of a Faun showed great talent, he was still a boy, employing the 
three years in that wonderful palace in the close study of his art. For 
while he possessed undoubted genius he could never have attained the 
rigid accuracy with which his after work is so strongly marked had he not 
laid its foundation in close application. To these three years, in the 
Medici palace, Angelo owed yet more, for while there he was in constant 
intercourse with three of the deepest thinkers in Florence, Ficino, Pico 
della Mirandola and Politian. It is of interest to find here the source of 
many of the religious and philosophical characteristics that his mind 
betrayed him in his subsequent sonnets and works of art. Daily listening 
to the discussions of these men, the thoughtful and impres-ible boy of 
fifteen must have received lasting ideas of religion and life. He believed 
that he could only master his art of sculpture by attention to its minutest 
details, so, although his sense of delicacy and his highly nervous organiza- 
tion rebelled, he began the study of human anatomy, and for a time the 
dissecting knife, rather than the chisel, became his master. In those days, 
we are told, his earnestness was remarkable. Evenings and holidays 
brought the artist no rest ; art was his mistress; to do her bidding his only 
thought. From his creation of La Pieta— Mary and the Dead Christ — 
begins the history of Michael Angelo’s life work and of modern art as 
well. Angelo was now twenty-three years old, and from this time forth he 
is the recognized master of European art. Work presses upon him, absorb- 
ing his time and driving from him forever all opportunity for rest and per- 
sonal comfort. His David, Florentine Soldiers, Moses, Dawn and Evening, 





* Michael Angelo’s birth is given by Dr. John Hord and others as 1474 ; Grimm, 14735. 


Day and Night, the Sistine Frescoes and countless works that have been 
lost or remained unfinished, were given to the world during these years. 
And when the time came for rest, when he had passed his seventieth year 
and felt that his life’s hard work was done, the summons came to undertake 
the superintendence of St. Peter’s at Rome. Truly there was something 
more than human in such a sacrifice. Always ready for service, he 
remained at his post, laboring on from the afternoon into the dusk and 
night-time of life, until the great call from on high brought the tired heart rest. 

It is folly to attempt to say which of the fine arts is of the highest rank. 
Each serves its own purpose in elevating human thought and taste, and 
each appeals in its own way to the preference of the individual. One is 
not greater than another. Painter, sculptor or architect, the merit of his 
work is inherent. Whoever he be,if he can draw men from the con- 
templation of dollars and cents into a communion with nature, or reveal 
to the dabbler in brick-laying and tenement-building a truer conception of 
the Great Architect, his work has been a noble one. 

‘*There are four men in the world of art and of literature exalted 
above all others, and to such a degree as to seem to belong to another 
race, namely, Dante, Shakespeare, Beethoven and Michael Angelo.” So 
writes Taine; and to such as he names it would certainly seem that a 
spark of the Divine nature had been imparted. Of these, Dante lived 
for poetry alone; Shakespeare’s genius remained within the bounds of 
poetry and the drama, and Beethoven’s was limited to music. It was 
left to the fourth, as great in his own chosen work as any of the three, 
to achieve preéminence wherever his versatile genius called him. The 
pupil of Dante, Michael Angelo, for such he was, wrote sonnets that 
Petrarch would have envied. He erected and superintended fortifica- 
tions that served as a model for Vauban. His Sistine Chapel was 
Shakespeare in Fresco; St. Peter’s a Beethoven in stone. He applied his 
mind with tireless energy to the various fields of anatomy, mechanics, 
engineering, poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture; and in a period 
perhaps the most brilliant the world has ever known, proved his mastery 
in a half-a-dozen distinct branches of art. When Raphael and Da Vinci 
had become household names among lovers of painting, the sculptor, 
Michael Angelo, was called to Rome, at the suggestion of jealous rivals, 
to undertake a kind of work by him as yet untried, the decoration of the 
Sistine Chapel. Here, they thought, was an opportunity to destroy the 
great name and influence of Michael Angelo by putting him to a task 
in which his ultimate failure seemed almost a certainty. What were the 
results of this plan, history can best tell. Ten thousand square feet of 
ceiling were to be decorated by an artist who had hitherto scarcely 
handled the brush at all. But the brave man accepted the commission, 
and in twenty months peopled that vast ceiling with real beings. Three 
hundred and forty-three distinct figures, ranging from eight to ten feet in 
height, stood out upon that vaulted ceiling, instinct with life and power. 
Angelo was vindicated, and his mastery of the brush, as well as of the 
chisel, was prover. 

Paintings please the fancy or instruct the taste, but a great statue 
appeals to the emotions. Before Angelo’s Moses we are thrilled. Man- 
hood seems nobler. Godhood is nearer. Why it is that coloring and 
light and shadow fail to move where cold marble succeeds, no one has 
discovered. But above and beyond painting and sculpture lies a sphere 
where but one or two stand preéminent. Painting and sculpture have 
their scores of masterpieces. ‘There is but one St. Peter's. 

A proper discussion of the merits of architecture would necessarily 
transcend the limited range of this paper. Theories as to the mutual 
relations of the various arts are many, and an investigation of them is 
most interesting. It is Michael Angelo’s glory that he stood preéminent 
in allthree. And Angelo’s preéminence furnishes me the only answer 
I find to a most plausible theory of art advanced by the German artist 
Grimm, Painting and sculpture, he holds, are individual and personal 
in their nature. Their great marks always suggest the man who created 
them. Architecture, on the other hand, is not individual. It is national. 
Its masterpieces speak to us of the power of the people. I take an 
instance. Whatever St. Peter’s has of strength and beauty, he would 
say, declares the glory and might of the Catholic Church. It offers not 
a suggestion of Angelo’s personality; not a thought of the designer of 
that wonderful structure. It speaks only of nationality; not the man, 
but the nation. Whether this be, in fact, true or not, I do not say. To 
the writer, at least, St. Peter's, in its unequaled harmony of design and 
its overpowering grandeur, seems rather a perpetual monument to the 
sacrifice of its great creator. It is, as Angelo designed it, a memorial 
to its author’s devotion to the Great Architect. It was not for Rome, 
nor for the church that Michael Angelo consented to give, unrepaid, 
those eighteen years of his ripe old age to the erection of that edifice. It 
was for God. Ashe expressed it, “If I gain not my salvation, I care not 
for my work.” This work that he meant as an expiation for his great 
sins, stands rather an eternal tribute to a blameless life. 
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Houses of Parliament, Showing Victoria Tower. 
HE illustration on this page affords a very good view of the Houses of 
Parliament, or the new Palace of Westminster, on the left bank of the 
Thames and between the river and Westminster Abbey, occupying 
the site of the old palace, which was destroyed by fire, Oct. 16, 1834. The 
tower shown so conspicuously in the cut is the Victoria Tower, the entrance 
for the (Jueen. The Houses of Parliament, which were so recently the 
scene of a terrible explosion of dynamite, cover an area of eight acres, and 
contain 1,109 apartments, 100 staircases, and two miles of corridors. The 
foundation stone was laid April 27, 1840. “The House of Lords was opened 
in April, 1847, and is one of the most gorgeous legislative halls in the 
world, but is only 1oo feet long and 45 feet wide. — It contains the throne 
for the (Queen, a chair forthe Prince of Wales, and the woolsack (a chair 
cushioned with wool) in the center of the house for the Lord Chancellor. 
Facing the throne is the Reporters’ gallery, and over the latter is the 
Strangers’ gallery. At either end of the chamber are three compartments, 
covered with fine frescoes, executed by Dyce, Horsley, and Maclise. In 
the windows, which are lighted with stained glass, and lighted at night from 
outside, are twelve figures ; and eighteen niches between the windows and 
at either end of the chamber 
contain statues of the barons 
who compelled King John to = ee ee 
grant Magna Charta. The 
(Jueen always enters at the 
Victoria Tower; her robing 
room, containing Dyce’s fres- 
coes from the legends of King 
Arthur, faces the river, and 
from it she passes through 
Victoria Gallery, a richly deco- 
rated chamber, another superb 
apartment, to her seat on the 
throne. The gallery directly 
fronting the throne is reserved 
for ladies. Since the famous 
gunpowder plot of 1605, the 
cellars underneath the house 
are always closely examined 
before the sovereign’s arrival. 
The House of Commons, of a 
width and height of 45 feet, 
and 60 feet long, is a more 
austere building. It occupies 


the site of old St. Stephen's 


Hall, its former chamber, and 
was opened in 1852. The 


Strangers’ and the Speaker's 





galleries (the latter for dis- 


tinguished visitors) are Oppo 





site the Speaker's chair, behind 
which is the Reporters’ gal 
lery. The royal or Victoria 
angle (the southwest angle of 
the palace ), 75 feet square and 
340 feet high, tinished in 1857, 
is a magnificent work. The 


central spire, 300 feet high 
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in 1882. A small staircase leads from the east corner of the hall 
into the restored crypt of St. Stephen's, beneath the modern St. Stephen’s 
Hall, which is the only relic saved from the fire of 1834, and is used as a 
chapel. The modern St. Stephen’s Hall, 95 feet long, 56 feet high, and 30 
feet wide, so-called from occupying the site of St. Stephen's Chapel of the 
ancient palace, contains twelve statues of illustrious statesmen. Upward of 
200 elaborately carved bosses are in the central or octagon hall (80 feet 
high), from which corridors, lined with fine paintings, extend right and left 
to both houses of parliament. ‘The poets’, or upper waiting hall, contains 
frescoes illustrative of English poetry. The decay of the stone outside and 
of the frescoes inside the building causes considerable uneasiness, and the 
general architecture of the palace has always been a bone of contention. 


Moresque in Architecture. 
e 


BY *‘T. SQUARE.’’ 
HE sketches of the “ Alhambra,’”’ published in the preceding num- 
bers, proved not only interesting and instructive, but seem to encourage 
further discussion of the subject for the benefit of those studying up 

its fascinating beauties. The work of separating it from other styles is 
almost impossible, for not only 
have its inventors adapted the 





= = orders and styles then in vogue 
=== in its combinations, but the 
artists in subsequent styles have 
adapted its beauties to embel- 
lish theirs. As a proof of this 
view, it is easily discovered in 
the Grecian composite styles, 
and more particularly in the 
decorated Gothic. “Every one 
of the different periods of art 
has its own historical develop- 
ment, and so Moresque is the 





development by the Moors of 
art creations which were adap- 
tations and combinations in- 
geniously arranged. There 
remains no doubt of the Arabs 
carrying the Arabian art into 
Spain, and of their adopting 
the Romanesque construction, 
and, in fact, all material they 
found there, which would 
make pleasing combinations 
in their structures. The finer 
and richer development of the 
Moors gives the combinations 
their name, which we feel, in 
our view, rather to belong to 
the decorative development 
than to the constructive, for in 
the Romanesque we find ample 
material to show where they 
borrow their decorative con- 
struction, of which it had many 
examples ; perhaps not improp- 
erly called decorative con- 





and 60 feet in diameter, rises 

above the grand central octa- 

gonal hall,and the admirable ground stone vault, and is supported bya single 
pillar. The clock tower, or belfry, 40 feet square and over 300 feet high, 
abuts on Westminster bridge, the palace clock showing the time upon four 
dials 30 feet in diameter, while those of St. Paul’s are only 18 feet. The 
great Stephen bell, cast in 1858, weighs over eight tons, but is defective, 
like the previous monster bell known as Big Ben. The roof is finely 
decorated, and the subordinate towers enhance the general picturesque 
effect, Atthe Westminster bridge end of the edifice are the rooms of the 
Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms, and at the Vauxhall bridge end are those 
of the Usher of the Black Rod and of the Librarian of the House of Lords. 
The upper floors accommodate parliamentary committees. The cloister 
court, girdled by a richly grained and traceried cloister, with two floors, is 
one of the masterpieces of the palace, though it is chiefly a restoration. 
Westminster Hall, 290 feet long, 110 feet high, and 68 feet wide, and, not- 
withstanding its size, unsupported by pillars, occupies the site of the old 
hall of the royal palace, where some of the earlier parliaments were held, 
and which abounded in historical associations and trophies. The highest 
law courts of England, established in 1424 under Henry III., were held 


in the renovated hall, until the new law courts were finished, and opened 


struction, for we find that 
superstructures were indepen- 
dently supported from the columns and lintels, sometimes by visible 
means, but more often by concealed construction, while the arches 
were used for filling in spaces. The crescent arch is quoted as a special 
feature with them, but it may be wisely doubted, for the Romanesque has all 
its outlines and construction, while its adaptation to their style was appro- 
priate as a Mahommedan emblem. But it is not necessary, perhaps, to 
logically pursue the origin of the style, it being a more vital question with 
us as to the proper adaptation to our ways of building. It is particularly 
noticeable that each period of severe austerity in construction was followed 
by its corresponding period of luxuriance and decoration, during which times 
the arti-ts have invariably adapted the Oriental styles of decoration to suit 
their purposes. So we of this century alternately decried the luxuriant deco- 
ration of each style we adopted, until the plain styles of the Queen Anne 
period came in vogue, which we are now decorating with extravagant 
luxuriance, and the Oriental has again to furnish its stores of examples to 
satisfy our demands. 
Terra-cotta owes its present success because of its pliable adaptability 
and durable character, and has found use for this style because of the easy 
repetition of an ornamentation in numerous small pieces, Wall papers and 
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decorative material have borrowed and embellished the style in every 
branch. And are we not still going, farther and adding Grecian and 


making a renaissance which will no longer know the name of Moresque, 
because it will no longer be traveled by the tenants of a religion which 
limited their field of working material. 

There are matters of great importance to designets in Moresque, as in 
Romanesque and Renaissance, which are sometimes overlooked, and a 
case in remembrance may better illustrate our meaning, and show how often 
even experienced architects may be deceived. A firm who made a good 
reputation in a Moresque design of prominence, felt justified in using the 
style in building an apartment block, and the design had flat, elliptic and 
crescent arches, and was put up without the necessary additional discharg- 
ing arches and tie-rods to provide for the concentration of the weights 
upon their respective piers, and they were lulled into fancied security by the 
freezing up of the mortar (the building having been erected during winter), 
and the fault was not discovered until the warm sun of spring convinced 
them they should have to put it on ice, or used some means of securing the 
structure from falling. The fronts were a sad wreck to look at, and rods, 
iron mullions, etc., had to be hastily put in, and the whole building virtu- 
ally rebuilt. It is ea-y to conceive of the consequences to the owners, 
which were ruinous, for besides the additional outlay to make the building 
safe, the reputation of the building was a serious bar to any profit arising 
from renting it as intended. 

A well known principle in architecture is “to construct and ornament 
the construcfion,” and this rule applies to all kinds of styles; therefore, to 
be prudent, a designer must follow it or run the risk of pitfalls. Behind 
the most delightful effects lurks the most danger, and a cautious beginning 
will insure proper success, while hasty efforts to secure results must always 


prove disastrous. 


Our Illustrations. 


Stable for Schoenhoffen Brewing Company, Otto Matz, architect, Chicago. 
It is 100 by 100 feet, two stories, brick, and is most complete in arrange- 
ment. The cost will be $30,000. 


Residence for H. H. Kohlsaat, Esq., S. M. Randolph, architect, Chi- 
cago, situated corner Prairie avenue and Thirtieth streets. The house is 
43 by 76 feet, built with first quality of Anderson pressed brick on all four 
fronts. ‘The stonework is of the best Connecticut brownstone, the interior 
finishing not yet under contract; probable cost, about $35,000. 


Scoville Institute, Oak Park, Il]., Normand S. Patton, architect. It 
will be built of Lyons limestone, a hard, flinty, fossiliferous, light-colored 
stone, quarried in the neighborhood of Chicago. The trimmings will be of 
buff Bedford stone. The design shows an attractive exterior and a well 
planned interior. The structure will be fireproof, with iron girders, etc., 
and the interior will be finished in red a It will cost about $60,000. 


Christ’s Church buildings, Joliet, IIl., Allen, architect, Streator, 
Ill. The buildings comprise a church, eis a rectory, and stand upon 
the northeast corner of VanBuren and Joliet streets, on high and rolling 
ground, 132 feet deep by 150 feet frontage; are built entirely of Joliet stone, 
laid in broken ashler work, with dark blue mortar joints, except the col- 
umns of the arcade, which are of polished red granite. All finished wood- 
work of the entire buildings is of red oak, while the floors of the arcade, 
cloister, aisles and chancel are of white marble. The chapel was opened 
for use Dec. 21, last. ‘The walls of the main building are nearly ready for 
the roof, which, together with the rectory, will be completed during the 
present year. ‘The entire work, when complete, will co-t $25,000. 


Residence of A. K. Brown, Esq., Asbury avenue, Evanston, G. 
Isaacson, architect, Chicago. This building was commenced Jast fall, and 
will be ready for occupancy by the middle of March. The cellar is built 
of brick, and contains laundry, large cellar and store rooms, and furnace 
and fuel rooms. ‘The main floor is divided by a central hall, with grand 
staircase, on the left of which is parlor and library, and on the right, 
sitting room and dining room; back of dining room is the pantry, china 
closet,.and passage communicating with kitchen. Back of central hall is a 
back hall, with door to outside and back stairs, to cellar and second story. 
The second story is divided into four large chambers, one having alcove, 
and a convenient sewing room. Bath room is conveniently located, and 
each chamber is well supplied with closets. Servants’ room is located in 
attic. The outside dimensions are 38 by 32, with an ell, containing 
kitchen, etc., of 24 by 24. The cost of the building, complete, with plate 
glass, mantles and grates, hardwood finish in first story (balance of pine), 
and the furnace, is $8,500. 


THE ELLiTHoRPE AIR-BRAKE COMPANY, 95 West Randolph street, 
Chicago, publish a pamphlet setting forth the peculiar excellencies of all 
of the various elevators manufactured by the company, and those who are 
building tall houses or who contemplate putting elevators into buildings not 
already supplied with such modern conveniences, will find in it much 
valuable information concerning elevators in general and of the advantages 
and characteristics of the various styles, sizes and construction of those made 
by this company in particular. It contains directions for ordering and for 
determining the cost, and information concerning the value of the air-brake 
and air-cushion, together with descriptions of the hydraulic engines, cars 
and machinery used. Mr. Ellithorpe, the inventor of these air-brakes, is 
one of the fortunate inventors whose devices commend themselves to gen- 
eral use, and supplant all other appliances for similar uses. 


State Associations. 


Formation of State Architectural Associations in Illinois and 
Iowa — The Association of Minnesota — Call for 
Convention of Missouri Architects. 


ILLINOIS. 
MEETING of Illinois architects was held at Chicago, January *6, 
for the purpose of forming a state association under the regulations 
of the Western Association of Architects. ‘There were thirty-six 


- architects present. W. W. Boyington was elected permanent chairman of 


the meeting, and H. L. Gay permanent secretary. ‘The chair appointed 
J. C. Cochrane, F. M. Whitehouse and Henry Ives Cobb as a committee 
on credentials. A committee on constitution and by-laws was appointed, 
composed of W. L. B. Jenney, J. W. Root, H. 1. Cobb, J. C. Cochrane 
and C. M. Palmer. The committees were instructed to report at the next 
meeting and the gathering adjourned until Friday, January 23. 

On that date a second meeting was held, W. W. Boyington in the 
chair. J. C. Cochrane, chairman of Committee on Credentials, reported 
as eligible to membership a list of eighty-one Chicago architects, twelve 
out of town architects, and four names for the honorary roll. The names 
reported were accepted as those to whom the privilege should be extended 
of becoming members of the Association upon subscribing to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. J. W. Root, secretary of the Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, presented their report. As amended, the constitution 
and by-laws are as follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 
NAME. 

Section 1. The name of this association shall be the Illinois State Association of 
Architects. 

OBJECTS. 

Sec. 2. The objects of the association are: ‘To unite in fellowship the architects of 
the state of Illinois ; to combine their efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific and 
practical efficiency of the profession, and to cultivate and encourage the study of kindred 
— MEMBERs. 


>. 3. This association shall consist of active and honorary members. 


QUALIFICATIONS, 

Sec. 4. Any architect practicing his profession in the state of Illinois may become 
a member of this association. 

OFFICERS. 

Sec. 5. The officers of this association shall be: A president, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, two vice-presidents and an executive committee 

Duties OF OFFICERS. 

Sec. 6. It _ ll be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of the associa- 
tion, or, in his absence, this duty shall devolve on the senior vice preside nt present. 

The president shall be ex-officio chairman of the executive committee 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to take minutes of all meetings of the association, 
and to conduct all of its correspondence, subject to the control of the executive com- 
mittee. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to collect all funds of the association, and dis- 
burse the same on the order of the secretary, when countersigned by the chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The executive committee shall consist of seven members, including the president, 
who is ex-officio chairman. It shall require five members of this committee to ¢ onstitute 
a quorum, 

It shall be their duty to exercise control over the property and general interests of 
the association ; to receive nominations for me mbership and act upon ‘the same ; to con- 
sider complaints and expel members of the association for cause ; to act as a committee 
of arbitration on all questions submitted to it by active members of the association ; and 
generally to have control of its welfare and interests. 

All calls for extra meetings shal! be issued by this committee. 

This committee shall report to the association at each regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

All appeals from the action of the executive committee shall be to the board of 
directors of the Western Association of Architects. 

fAt the meeting of Fe sbruary 7, Mr. H. I. Cobb called attention to the mistake in 
Sec. 6 of the Constitution, in which seven members beside the president, who was 

ex-officio chairman, instead of six, had been elected. After much discussion, the matter 
was settled dy leaving the preside ‘nt of the association a member, but not chairman, 
of the Exeeutive Committee.| 
AMENDMENTS. 

Sec. 7. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the active mem 
bers present at any meeting of the association, provided, that a notice of such proposed 
change shall have been mailed to eac h active member by the secretary, on the order of 
the executive committee, thirty days before the date of said meeting 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I.— MEETINGS. 


There shall be a regular meeting of the association on the first Saturday afternoon of 

ear h month, 
he place of meeti ing shall be designated by the executive committee, who shall, 
2 the secretary, give due notice to each member of the association of the place of 
meeting 
ArTICLE I] —RuLEs oF ORDER. 

The meetings of this association shall be conducted according to Roberts’ Rules of 

Order. 
ArtIcLe II].—AprLicatTions FoR MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person desiring to become a member of the association shall send his applica 


tion in writing to the executive committee; this application to be indorsed by two 
active members of the association, who are personally acquainted with the applicant 


ArtIcLE IV.—ELEcTION OF MEMBERS, 
Upon receiving an application for membership, the executive committee shall 
investigate the standing of the applicant, and shall, by ballot, admit or refuse him. All 
discussion of applicants to be considered confidential. 


ArticLe V.—Dves. 
All active members of the association shall pay an initiation fee of $10, and annual 
be payable quarterly, and prior to each regular quarterly meeting ; 
and no person shall be er title d to vote at any meeting whose dues remain unpaid. 

This by-law was changed at the meeting of February 7, to read: All active mem- 
bers shall pay an initiation fee of $10. All in Cook County, annual dues of $25; 
all others, $8. All members entering before next annual meeting shall be admitted 
withont initiation 


J 


dues of $25. ues to 
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ArticLe VI.—Quorum. 
‘Twenty active members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ArticLe VIT.—ELecrion OF OFFICERS. 
All officers of the association shall be elected at the October meeting of the associa- 
tion. They shall be elected by a majority ballot vote of the members present, and an 
officer shall be eligible for election to the same office for two successive years. 


ArticLte VIII.—Papers anp REcorDs. 
All papers and other records, not considered by the executive committee confiden- 
tial, shall be at all times open to the inspection of the active members of the association. 


ArtTIcLE 1X.—AMENDMENTS OF By-Laws 
The by-laws of this association may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the active 
members present at any meeting, notice having been given as in the case of proposed 
amendments to constitution 


The constitution was then read and voted upon by sections. 

Sections 1 and 2 were adopted as reported without debate. 

Section 3 was adopted as reported, after discussion as to the advisability 
of having a class of associate members, composed of gentlemen of the pro- 
fession who are not practicing architects, in which it was decided to await 
the practical workings of the section, as reported, before making a change. 

Sections 4 and 5 were read, and adopted as reported without discus- 
sion. 

Section 6 was then discussed, and adopted as read, it being understood 
that in the matter of election of members the executive committee should 
keep strict confidence. 

Section 7 was adopted as reported. 

The by-laws were then considered. 

Article I was read, and action deferred until the clause on fees and dues 
came up. 

Articles II, II] and IV were adopted without debate. 

Article V having been read, D. H. Burnham moved that the initiation 
fee be S1o, and the annual dues $25. He said: “We have got to have 
funds to be successful. We have got to have meetings at which there will 
be interest. As has been demonstrated, men will not attend dry meetings, 
I think it is best to start out with ample funds ; if the tax is found onerous, 
it may be cut down afterward.” 

H. 1. Cobb, replying to Mr. Burnham’s remarks, said: This associa- 
tion does not seem to me to mean in the Jeast a social organization. Our 
object is to get every architect in this state as a member, the sole object 
being, in my mind, to govern the practice of architecture in the state. The 
mectings should be almost entirely for business purposes. Twenty-five 
dollars to some men is quite a drain, and I do not think the dues or the 
initiation fee should be such as to bar out anyone.”’ 

Mr. Burnham responded; * Mr. Chairman, I feel strongly on the point 
mentioned by Mr. Cobb. He says that he has not regarded our organiza- 
tion as a social one in any sense. ‘To me that must be an eminent quality 
of it, or there is no use hoping for any long continued life. We all know 
that it is impossible to get a body of men together without they have a 
strong liking for the meetings. If you take them simply and purely on the 
intellectual side, you have got to have giants of intellectuality to interest 
them. We must make the social feature an eminent quality of our meet- 
ings, and to do that must provide some sort of entertainment on each occa- 
sion, and meet in a pleasant, social, home-like sort of way, and that will 
require money. Mr. Cobb says this association is, in his mind, to govern 
practice. I hope itis; I hope it will have a very intimate relation to the 


practice of architecture, and the practice of the trades. I hope that we will 


be able to come in contact with the trades, and that by means of this asso- 


ciation we can get men of the various trades together with us frequently, 
and can cultivate relations with them through this very social feature, that 
will have a great influence in getting rid of the friction between them and 
us.” 

F. M. Whitehouse remarked: * If you make the dues so heavy that 
men will not come in at first, we can have no restraint nor control upon 
them.” 

I). Adler said: “I believe Mr. Burnham is right in many respects. I 
think, after all, what is lacking among us of the profession, more than any- 
thing else, is this very matter of sociability and pleasant mutual intercourse. 
I think anything that could be done to promote that would do more toward 
elevating the standard of the profession than any number of laws we may 
pass to.govern our business. I think these matters would regulate them- 
selves if we met freely and socially. At the same time a certain regard must 
be paid to obtaining a sufficient membership. We should endeavor to 
ascertain whether the fixing of the initiation fee at Sto and the dues at $25 
will not keep out many who would be desirable members.” 

J. W. Root arose and said: I believe men generally hold lightly an 
association to which they belong which makes no sort of tax upon them, 
and I think if we can give to members something as an equivalent for what 
we demand of them, we are warranted in making that demand. Now it 
seems to me that any member of this association, who was taxed to pay $25 
annual dues, if the association were wisely conducted, could gain more than 


an equivalent in the way of books and other facilities for education.” 


Mr. Burnham took the floor and said: “It seems to me that we do 
not want all head alone, in our Association ; we have got hearts as well as 
heads. If we take a man on one side of his nature and totally ignore 
the other we cannot hold him. Now, as regards the question of rooms, 
it probably may be urged by the gentlemen who framed this article, that the 
amount to raise did not involve the hiring of a room, because Mr. Gay or 
somebody else would offer a room to meet in. I do not think we can af- 
ford to start as deadheads.”’ 

W. L. B. Jenney said: ‘ The fee and dues are larger than I should 
think advisable for the first year, certainly. I agree with Mr. Root that 
they should be of some importance, but I should rather say, perhaps, $5 
initiation fee and $10 or $15 annual dues.” 

Mr. Adler, replying, said: “ With regard to what Mr. Jenney has said, 
I believe the reverse is the case. I believe that now, while we are now 
probably somewhat enthusiastic, it will be easicr to pay the annual dues 
than it would be after a year or two, when, perhaps, by reason of insufficient 
financial resources, the affairs of the association have lagged, and grown 
somewhat uninteresting.” 

Mr. Cobb again arose. He said: “I think if the question were asked, 
‘Why is not an architect a member of the Illinois State Association ?’ the 
answer should not be, ‘ Because he cannot afford to pay the dues.’ I 
think it ought to be answered in only one way, and that is, that because of 
the way he conducted his practice he was not considered suitable to belong 
tot’ . 

S. M. Rando'ph gave his experience with a St. Louis association as 
follows: “Mr. Druiding reminds me of an experience he and I had in 
forming a society in St. Louis some years ago. We organized a society 
there and canvassed the matter of forming a chapter of the A. I. A., but 
decided as part of the fees went to the home society and was not for our 
use, it was not desirable. In our society when we had a due of $25 we 
had a successful organization, but when wiser (?) counsels decided that 
the fees must be reduced to about $5, the society did not last three months. 
I do not believe that this society will have a dozen meetings—I do not be- 
lieve it will last a year—unless you have initiation fees and a class of dues 
that are enough to make the meetings interesting.” Mr. Randolph sug- 
gested $10 as initiation fee and dues of $5 a quarter. 

S. A. Treat recommended that as the State Association had about $450 
in the treasury, the gift of the Chicago architects, an initiation fee of $5 
would be sufficient, and not as formidable, and the dues might be $25. 

Mr. Adler said: ‘I believe in a business community like this, it is the 
body that appears to have money that is respected. I think if we wish to 
influence, as I believe we do, legislation in reference to building, and so 
on, we ought to represent ourselves as a body representing a moderately 
lucrative practice, and not as a set of men whose share in the general 
business of the community is so small as to make them unable to pay a 
few dollars more or less of dues.” 

Mr. Cobb remarked: “ Before a lawyer is allowed to practice he must 
be admitted to the bar, and I hope some day that before an architect is 
allowed to practice he will be obliged to be admitted to some bar. ‘This 
association seems to have a tendency toward that. I want to see every 
architect in the state a member of it, if he is sufficiently qualified in his 
practice to belong.” 

Mr. Adler said: ‘If we wish to bring about the state of affairs which 
Mr. Cobb has just mentioned; if we wish to see the time when a person, 
in order to obtain a license to practice as an architect, must pass an exam- 
ination, we must appear before legislative bodies, and before the public as 
men of standing, and we are not so considered unless we have demon- 
strated our ability to earn money. I think, therefore, it would be well to 
maintain a high rate.”’ 

Mr. Cobb, arising, said: ‘ How many members outside of Chicago will 
pay $25 a year to have meetings held in Chicago? I would prefer the 
social element of a club separate from the general association. The social 
feature is most excellent, but I want to see architects two hundred miles 
from here members of the association. They are not yoing to pay $25 a 
year for something that is going on in Chicago.” 

L. H. Sullivan said: “If the organization is of such a character, that 
it required $25 a year to become a member, that in itself brings a certain 
amount of standing, which an outsider is just as desirous of having as an 
insider.” 

“It may be interesting,” said Mr. Jenney, “to know the experience of 
another society. The American Institute, after years of experience, has dis- 
covered that an annual due of $15 from their fellows and $10 from associ- 
ates is all they can demand.” 

Mr. Burnham arose and said: ‘We want in this society, as Chicago 
men want in everything they set their hands to, a practical result as soon 
as possible. We are not going to get a practical result by any method that 
the American Institute or any other institue of architects has ever adopted. 
It has failed in Europe; it has failed in New York, and has failed emi- 
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nently in the Chapter of American Institute here. To obtain a practical 
result, we must make our meetings of immense interest to every man who 
comes here. We have got to stop saying when he comes into the room, 
‘Twice two are four and twice four are eight,’ and things that grow out of 
mathematics, and of the code, and we have got to say to him, ‘ You area 
good fellow, come in,’ and treat him in that way,and we must have funds 
enough to enable us to do so. We do not want to lead him into a cold 
room, or into a room loaned us, but into a home of our own, and into a 
room that is bright, pleasant and cheerful.” 

Mr. Cobb, speaking of the Minnesota association, said: ‘ I was on the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws for the Western Association, as was 
Mr. Hodgson, of Minneapolis. We had quite a talk about their state as- 
sociation, which is a success. In that association the dues are very small. 
They discussed the point thoroughly, and decided they could not get, or 
hope to get, every one in the state into the association if they made them 
too high. I do not think it is a club in any sense.” 
Normand S. Patton said: ‘ Twenty-five dollars seems to people large 
or small, according as to how it is spent. I would like to get an idea from 
Mr. Burnham how the money would be spent.” 

Mr. Burnham promptly responded: ‘ Suppose we wish to send a man 
to Springfield, have we got the necessary money? If we send a man there 
who, for instance, shall have a law passed clearly defining that any sketch 
by an architect, put into a gentleman’s hands to look at, belongs to the 
architect, and must be paid for if he uses any part of it, the law would be 
of enormous value to us. Now suppose we want to have a meeting and 
call in some of the leading contractors, or men of any practical branch, to 
talk with us on some subject that we want to be informed upon. Suppose, 
for instance, plumbing, and that we should wish the plumbers to come and 
take apart their appliances, and put them together before us, and then each 
could ask all the questions he wishes. We cannot invite them to come 


here in a cold sort of way. You must make it interesting. We must have 


our own room, and call them in at any time.” 
Mr. Cochrane asked: ‘Is it the intention that those charter members 
who have subscribed to the list shall be admitted free ?”’ 

Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Randolph replied: “No, sir; let everybody 
pay!” , 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Cochrane, “ I think we will have enough funds to 
start with, if we all pay $5 a piece.” 

Mr. Sullivan said: “I think Mr. Burnham has looked to the future. 
This is not to be a mere society, it is to be organic and vital. It is 
to mean something; it is to be the focus of our profession here. I 


think we shall accomplish a great deal; but to do this, we must have 
money.” 

Mr. Burnham, arising, said: “ The architectural journals are constantly 
affording us the very best carefully prepared technical essays on all sub- 
jects. I do not think that we want that sort of thing in our society as 
much as we want the vital element of life itself. Good fellowship and 


strength of purpose must appear in all our intercourse. You cannot 
have success, as Mr. Adler has said, without a basis of money, sad as it 
may seem.” ‘The question being on the amendment, Mr. Burnham 
said: “I have no objection to the amendment that the annual dues shall 
be paid quarterly.” 

Mr. Cochrane moved the roll call on the amendment, which was agreed 
to. This resulted in the adoption of Mr. Burnham's amendment by 
twenty-one to nine votes. 

Mr. Cobb said, in relation to the list of names reported by the Com- 
mittee on Credentials: ‘We had to make up our list from the names 
that were handed in at last meeting, and from another list that was 
reported at the convention. 


list at all.” 


We did not expect that it was a complete 


Article I was then again referred to, and amendment adopted to hold 
meetings once a month. 

The remaining articles were adopted without debate. 

The selection of officers was then taken up. In nominating for presi- 


dent, Mr. Burnham said: “I would like to make a nomination, and 
present the name of one, who, it seems to me, would be practicable; a 
man who seems to be quick, decided, and to have a thoroughly compre- 
I present the name of Mr. David Adler.” 


Mr. Randolph seconded the nomination. 


hensive business mind. 


Mr. Cochrane presented the name of Mr. W. W. Boyington as one 
“who has been long a resident of Chicago—an architect we all respect.” 

Mr. Adler seconded this nomination. 

The first ballot resulted: Root, one; Burnham, two; Adler, eight; 
Boyington, ten. No choice. 
Mr. Adler asked to withdraw his name, and moved that the nomination 
“© T do not know 
that there is a member of the profession here, whose services to the pro- 


of Mr. Boyington be made unanimous. He then said: 


fession at large have been so eminent as those of Mr, Boyington. There 


is‘no one among us who has handled such large buildings, whose pro- 
fessional practice has extended over so great an extent of country, and 
who has been so uniformly successful in professional practice, and I 
think we, perhaps, owe it to one who has been the most successful among 
us that we recognize that success by calling him to the head of this asso- 
ciation.” 

The motion was heartily seconded by Mr. Burnham, and, on being put 
by Mr. Cochrane, was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Cochrane nominated Mr. D. H. Burnham for first vice-president, 
Mr. Adler seconding the nomination. 

Mr. Burnham nominated Mr. D. Adler, and hoped every gentleman 
would vote for him. 

The ballots counted: Adler, 11; Burnham, Io. 
On Mr. Burnham’s motion, Mr. Adler was selected by acclamation. 
Mr. Burnham: nominated Mr. L. D. Cleveland for second vice-presi- 
The ballot 


Surnham was 


dent, and Mr. E. Baumann nominated Mr. D. H. Burnham. 
stood: Burnham, 14; Cleveland, 7. The selection of Mr. 
made unanimous. 

Mr. Randolph nominated Mr. H. L. Gay as secretary, and on motion of 
Mr. Burnham, seconded by Mr. Adler, the selection of Mr. Gay was 
declared unanimous. 

Mr. Randolph nominated Mr. L. 1). Cleveland for treasurer, and he 
was unanimously selected. 

On Mr. Burnham’s nomination, the following executive committee was 
unanimously selected: S. A. Treat, H. I. Cobb, J. W. Root, Wm. Hola 
bird, John Flanders, C. M. Palmer, L. H. Sullivan. 

Mr. Randolph moved, which was agreed to, that the Executive Commit- 
tee have charge of procuring the proper charter, and of such legislation as 
is necessary in connection with this association. 

Mr. Sullivan moved “that the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER be 
made the official organ of this association, and that it print, from time to 
time, such matters as may be furnished to it by the executive board.” 

Mr. Gay seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The following has been issued by the secretary, under date of Jan. 30: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion of Architects, it was resolved that the secretary of the association should 
issue the following notice : 

«You are hereby notified that at the meeting of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation, to be held Saturday, Feb. 7, 1885, at 2 p.M., Article V of the 
by-laws will be brought up for re-discussion. As the wise determination 
of this matter lies at the foundation of the success of the association, you 
are earnestly requested to be present and express your views. 

“If unable to be present, please send to the secretary of the association 
an expression of your views in writing. It is very desirable, in this con- 
nection, to obtain the full sense of the profession.” 

Henry Lop GAY, Secretary. 
PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING, FEB. 7. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Illinois State Association was held 
on the 7th inst., and was wholly devoted to the reconsideration of Sec. 6 
of the constitution and Art. V of the by-laws. ‘The final settlement of the 
question of dues was apparently satisfactory to all, as the final vote was 
unanimous. 

The meeting was opened by Chairman W. W. Boyington; twenty eight 
architects being present. 

The first order of business was stated to be the further consideration of 
Art. V. of the by-laws, relating to dues. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by the secre- 
tary, which were approved, letters were read from state architects in regard 
to Art. V. 


Space will not permit the publication of the letters read, from those not 


of the by-laws. 


able to be present, but the tenor of those from architects at a distance were 


all in favor of low dues, and with one exception (Mr. Jenney) those from 
city architects were in favor of Art. V. 

Mr. Boyington stated that at a meeting of the Executive Committee they 
decided not to discuss Art. V, but bring it before the next regular meeting. 


Mr. Boyington stated that he had no objection to the by-law as it stood, 


but that there were many who did. Ife thought it might be well to make 


a graded scale which would exclude none. Ile would be surprised if there 
were any architects in the city who would not agree to the by-law as it 
stood, but that railroad fares, etc., were considerable to architects at a dis 


After stating that anything the association should ag 


tance. ree upon 
would be satisfactory, Mr. Boyington stated that he would be obliged to 
meet an appointment, and called First Vice-President Adler to the chair. 
Upon motion of Mr. Randolph, the secretary read letters from archi- 
tects J. C. Cochrane, W. L. B. Jenney, and W. L. Carroll, each withdraw 
ing his name because of Art. V. 
Architect Fred. Bauman moved a resolution that the annual dues of 


city architects should be $25, and outside architects S10. Not seconded, 
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Mr. H. I. Cobb suggested that there be a State Association, and that 
city architects might have a club of their own. That it was unjust to tax 
outside members for things they would derive little benefit from. 

Mr. Randolph stated that he thought much the same as Mr. Cobb, and 
made the motion : 

Resolved, That no initiation and $2 dues be charged the first year, and 
the dues remain the same and $roinitiation should be charged afterward. 

Mr. Burnham made remarks, broad in scope and just in their argument- 
ative force, in favor of the perpetuation of Art. V. Want of space 
will oblige the postponement of printing of his remarks until next month. 
They will be published, not as a defence of, or plea in favor of the 
subject upon which they were made, but as a remarkably clear outlining 
of what an architectural association should be. 

Mr. Cobb said : “ What Mr. Burnham has said is certainly charming, but 
it is away beyond our reach. Even with the amount of money mentioned, 
we could not procure all that we desire. Suppose our stationery should 
cost $100; that frequent meetings are not practicable; that a working 
board of directors should be formed who should meet monthly, and the 
association quarterly.” 

Mr. Bauman said he most heartily approved of Mr. Burnham's remarks. 
That he would refer to his first motion. ‘That he thought the lowest 
expenses would be even more than Mr. Burnham's estimated $1,500. 

Mr. Burnham moved as an amendment : 

That as an initiation fee, members living outside of Cook county be 
called upon for no initiation fee and dues $5, and for those in Cook county 
the dues remain as placed. 

Mr. Root asked for a full expression of opinion from every one. 

Mr. Whitehouse reiterated Mr. Root’s remarks. 

On motion of Mr, Sullivan, the members were called upon by the 
secretary for an expression of their views. 

Mr. Cleveland indorsed Art. V in regard to city members, but not 
those outside ; $5 would be fully as much as they ought to pay. 

Mr. Pierce spoke of the liability of high dues debarring architects from 
joining, and spoke for low dues the first year. 

Several architects rose and spoke in favor of Mr. Burnham’s views. 

Mr. Burnham said that before the amount of money to be raised was 
decided upon, the question of what the organization wanted to do should 
be arranged, how many mectings, ete., should be held annually, ete. 

Mr. Root said he was in favor of high dues for the reasons stated, and 
that it would be a good test of what the architects thought of the associa- 
tion. ‘That, with all deference to outside men, whom he thought should 
not pay as much as those in the city, that at least $1,500 would be 
required. 

Mr. Randolph did not think it necessary to make the association a 
drag net to drag in architects, that it should be made an object to them, 
That the argument that men outside the city would not come in, was 
wrong. These needed it more than those in the city. That something 
worth while should be established. He was in favor of the article as it 
stood. 

Mr. Sullivan was in favor of Art. V. His idea of the motive of the 
association was to secure state Jaws defining the position of architects, and 
restricting them as well, and it would take money to accomplish anything. 
That the larger work would be done by the profession in Chicago and the 
state architects would be benefited as well; and was in favor of low 
rates outside and high dues in the city. 

Mr. Silsby concurred with Mr. Sullivan, 

Mr. Schaub agreed with Mr. Burnham, with some concessions to those 
outside the city. 

Mr. Stiles spoke much to the same purpose, and was desirous that the 
association should start right. 

Mr. Colton approved of Art. V, as, if the association was worth 
anything, it was worth the price of admission and dues. 

Mr. Spohr indorsed the last speaker’s views. 

Mr. ‘Treat was in favor of compromise. ‘There is a difference between 
$2 and $25, and thought it might be arranged somewhere between. 

Mr. Whitehouse spoke of the low dues being fatal to long life, and in 
favor of Art. V or even higher dues. 

Mr. Wilson agreed with Mr. Burnham. 

Mr. Bullard, of Springfield, said, that as the representative of the 
country members, he would say that ions they were surprised at the 
high rate, that they did not want to be compromised before the association. 
He called attention to the railroad fare, etc., that would make their 
expenses proportionately greater. He indorsed Mr. Burnham’s idea, but 
thought a large attendance could not be expected from outside as their 
expenses would be much larger. Thought $5 should be the dues of 


country members, because of this, and a higher rate, if thought best, in the 


city. 





Mr. Elliott, of Elgin, said that as he lived but a few miles away he 
would expect to pay the city rate. 

Mr. Cobb suggested an amendment to Mr. Bauman’s motion, that no 
fees be charged the first year, and that $25 dues be charged in the city 
and $10 outside. 

The chair here ruled that as no charter had been obtained the present 
meeting was a continuation of the last, and, on motion, Art. V was re- 
considered, and it was finally decided by a unanimous vote that Art V, of 
by-laws, should be changed to read: 

“ All active members shall pay an initiation fee of $10; all in Cook 
county, annual dues of $25; all others, $8. All members entering before 
next annual meeting shall be admitted without initiation.” 

Mr. Burnham moved, that all fees coming in before the next annual 
meeting be remitted, which was carried. 

Mr. Cobb called attention to the mistake in Sec. 6, in which seven 
members beside the president, who was ex-officio chairman, instead of six 
had been elected, and after much discussion the matter was settled by leav- 
ing the president of the association a member, but not chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Burnham offered the following resolution : 

That the secretary be instructed to request each member of I.A.A. to 
send the Executive Committee suggestions as to what particular business he 
would like the association to take up at the meetings of the association, in 
order to faciliate the work of that committee, and make each monthly 
meeting profitable. 

The motion was carried, and the meeting adjourned. 


IOWA. 


In response to a call issued by the Architectural Association of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for a convention to form a state association, under the state 
laws and the provisions of the Western Association of Architects, twenty- 
three architects responded favorably, and were subsequently accepted by 
the committee on credentials. The roll numbers many of the leading 
architects of the state. The convention was held at Des Moines on the 7th 
and 8th ult. W. K, Ball, of Creston, was chosen permanent chairman of 
the convention, and W, A. Hawley, of Marshalltown, permanent secretary. 

The following constitution and by-laws were adopted and signed : 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I—NAME. 
The name of this society shall be The Architectural Association of Iowa. 


ArtTicLe II]—Opject. 
‘The objects of this association are to unite in fellowship the architects of the state, to 
combine their efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical efficiency of the 
profession, and to cultivate and encourage the study of kindred arts. 


ArtICcLE ITI—MeEans. 

The means of accomplishing this shall be, regular meetings of the members for the 
reading of papers, discussion of subjects and exhibition of works pertaining to the pro- 
fession and associate arts, the formation of local clubs throughout the state for sketching, 
modeling, etc., and such ‘other means as may be deemed best to render the association as 
useful and agreeable as possible, in the practice and study of the profession and art 
generally. 

ARTICLE [V—MEMBERSHIP. 

SecTIon 1. The condition of membership as fellows shall be the honorable and 
exclusive practice of the profession in the state of Iowa. 

Sec. 2. Young men who have pursued the study of architecture in an architect’s 
office, or school of architecture for one year, shall be eligible to election as associate mem- 
bers of this soc iety, who shall be entitled to all privileges of membership, except voting 
and holding office, except upon special committees. 

SEC, 3; Honor: iry members shall be persons who may be elected because of interest 
manifested in the welfare of this association. Their privileges shall be the same as of 
associate members. 

ARTICLE V—OFFICERS. 

The officers of this society shall be a president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer, who, with one other fellow, shall constitute a board of management. All shall be 
elected annually at the regular meeting, on the second Wednesday in January, and shall 
perform such duties as are usually prescribed in similar associations, 


ArticLE VI—AMENDMENTS. 
This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. 
BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I—MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The regular meetings of this association shall be held upon the second 
Wednesday of January and August each year, and at such place as is selected by a 
majority vote of the members present at the previous meeting. 

Secy. 2: Special meetings may be called at any time by the board of management, 
upon ten days’ previous notice to each member. 


ARTICLE II. 

The meetings of this association shall be conducted in accordance with the Roberts’ 
Rules of Order. 

ARTICLE III. 

The board of management shall have the care of the property and management of 
the general welfare of this association, and shall report at each regular meeting. They 
shall have power to make assessments as needed to pay expenses, and to fill vacancies in 
their own membership or among the officers for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Candidates for membership as fellows of this association shall pay an initiation fee of 
three dollars. As associa ates, two dollars 


ARTICLE V. 


All applicants for membership shall be referred to the board of management, who 
shall investigate their standing, and if found worthy, recommend them for election at the 
next regular meeting, and suc ch candidates as shall’ receive three-quarters of the ballots 
ee shall forthwith (upon payment of the initiation fee), enjoy all the privileges of mem- 

ership. 
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ArTIcLE VI, 
Seven fellows shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Articce VII. 


Any by-law of this association may be temporarily suspended upon two-thirds vote 
of the fellows present. 
Articce VIII. 


These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
fellows present. 


The Architectural Association of Iowa wisely adopted the “ Schedule 


of Charges and Professional Practice ’’ (published elsewhere in this issue), 
arranged by the American Institute of Architects, and indorsed by the 
Western Association of Architects. This the Iowa association supple- 
mented with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in case the cost of alterations, additions or repairs 
amounts to three-quarters or over of the value of the completed work, the 
commissions should be calculated upon the value of the completed work ; 
but when the cost of alterations, additions or repairs amounts to less than 
three-quarters of the total value of the completed work, the commissions 
should be calculated on the cost of the improvements alone, and a reason- 
able charge added for surveys and measurements. 


The Iowa association also indorsed the resolution on professional prac- 
tice and competitions passed by the Western Association of Architects. 

Continuing the proceedings, the board of managers was instructed to 
adopt a de-ign and provide a seal for the association, and a committee 
was appointed on the revision of the statuary building laws. A com- 
mittee, composed of W. F. Hackney, of Des Moines, E.S. Hammath, of 
Davenport, and W. A. Hawley, of Marshalltown, was also appointed to 
report at the next regular meeting a form of building contract, and also a 
form of contract between architect and client. As the probable yearly 
expenses could not be determined, the association decided not to fix the 
amount of initiation fee and dues until the next annual meeting, but to 
make assessments during the year for necessary expenses. The president 
and secretary were instructed to draft a memorial to Iowa senators and 
representatives in congress, praying them to endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of the Stockslager bill, regulating the work of the supervising archi- 
tect’s office. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, W. F. Hackney, Des Moines; vice-president, Wm. K. Ball, 
Creston; treasurer, W. A. Hawley, Marshalltown; secretary, W. L. 
Plack, Des Moines; additional member of board of management, J. S. 
Blake, Des Moines. 

Article I, section 1, of by-laws was suspended, and the board of 
management instructed to select place for holding the August meeting, 
and report same to each member at least one month before meeting. 

A recess was then taken, in which the Des Moines association took 
its guests in carriages, and driving over the city, visited places of interest, 
and gavea farewell dinner at the Kirkwood House. 

After this a closing session was held, at which the visiting architects 
passed a vote of thanks to the association of Ides Moines for their efforts 
for the organization, and all courtesies to them. 

The convention then adjourned. 


MINNESOTA. 

The Western Association of Architects, and the state associations re- 
cently formed, were guided to a considerable degree in determining the 
best form of organization, rules of government, etc., by the ‘ Minnesota 
idea,’ and they will be pleased to have the following most favorable 
report from their Minnesota associates : 

St. PAUL, Minn., January 9, 1885. 
To the Editors of the Inland Architect and Builder : 

DEAR Sirs,—The Architectural Association of Minnesota held its fourth 
annual meeting at 219 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, on Tuesday, January 
6, 1885, at which the election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 

>» §) 
follows : 

President, Isaac Hodgson, of Minneapolis; vice-president, D. W. 
Millard, of St. Paul; secretary, H. S. Treherne, of St. Paul; treasurer, F. 
(:. Corser, of Minneapolis. 

Board of management: FE. P. Bassford, of St. Paul; A. F. Gauger, of 
St. Paul; G. M. Goodwin, of Minneapolis, and W. C. Whitney, of Minne- 
apolis. 

After the meeting the members adjourned to the West Hotel, where 
they partook of the annual banquet. 

The association is in a flourishing condition, there being forty-two 
members on the roll, twenty-five of whom have joined during the past 
year. Yours sincerely, 

H.S. TREHERNE, Secretary A. A. M. 

From the report of the meeting the following interesting items are 
gleaned : 

The secretary reported that, according to instructions given at the last 
meeting, he had prepared a form of certificate to be used by members 
wishing to avail themselves of the privilege of membership in the Western 
Association of Architects. 

After some discussion, the form of certificate was adopted. 

“ Be it resolved, That this association do hereby and hereafter adopt 
as usual and proper the schedule of professional charges as indorsed by the 


American Institute of Architects and the Western Association of Archi- 
tects at their last annual convention.’”’ Carried. 

“ Beit resolved, That this association approves of the bill recently intro- 
duced into the national house of representatives, by Mr. Stockslager, of 
Indiana, defining the duties of the supervising architect and for other pur- 
poses, except as regards the compensation offered to outside architects. We 
do not think that the remuneration offered will induce to the best men to 
compete for public works, and would wish to see the rates allowed to be 
the same as for private work.” Carried. 

In his annual address President Hodgson makes a recommendation 
valuable to all architects. He says: 

Presuming that you are well acquainted with the history and styles of 
architecture of every and all ages and nations, I prefer to briefly call your 
attention to the necessity of earnest work, work that will tell at every stroke; 
individual work and association work, neither neglecting one nor forgetting 
the other, and of always being ready and willing to impart useful informa- 
tion to your brethren of this association, and of the Western Association, 
of which you are now a legitimate branch, for by doing so you will not 
only help and encourage them, but you yourselves will be benefited to an 
extent perhaps far beyond your present conception, say nothing about the 
public good that shall be subserved, which to all true, patriotic men is worth 
more than much gold. 

The work to which I ailude is study, artistic and scientific sketching 
and designing, writing and reading of papers based on personal experience, 
or deduced from experimental works of unquestionable authority, relating 
to every physical subject, particularly materials entering into the composi- 
tion of every structure and building whatever. 

MISSOURI. 

A meeting of St. Louis architects was held on January 19, to consult as 
to the formation of a state association of architects for Missouri. 

After informal discussion and interchange of views, a motion was made 
and unanimously carried, that a committee of three be appointed with full 
authority to take the necessary preliminary steps and issue a call for a con- 
vention of all the architects of the state, to meet in St. Louis at an early 
date. 

Messrs. Charles K. Ramsey, Arthur L. Smith and John W. Herthel 
were appointed. 

On motion, the chairman of the meeting, C. E. Illsley, was added to 
this committee. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned sive de. 

It is now proposed to hold the convention in the latter part of March, 
and the committee are seeking data to aid in effecting a state association. 


. ; 
Draughtsmen’s Sketching Clubs. 

HE leading draughtsmen in Chicago offices are contemplating the 
organization of a club for the purpose of increasing their knowledge 
of design and construction, their power of delineation, and for general 

sociability. The movement takes tangible form in a brief note received, 
which says: 

Editors Inland Architect and Builder,— Will you please consider the 
proposition to invite the draughtsmen who desire to form a sketching club, 
tosend their names directed, if you please, to yourselves, or to “« T. Square,” 
in care of your office? ‘The intention is to commence at once. By giving 
this movement your consideration, you will oblige 

THE DRAUGHTSMEN. 

The idea is a good one, and if properly organized and conducted by 
the right parties, cannot but result in a permanent and increasing good. 

Through the courtesy of a member of the profession in Des Moines, 
Iowa, the by-laws of a similar club, lately organized in that city, are given, 
that the Chicago draughtsmen may see what has already been done in this line. 

BY--LAWS OF THE DES MOINES SKETCH CLUB. 
ARTICLE I.—NAME. 
This organization shall be known as the Des Moines Sketch Club 
ArTICcLE II,—Opjecr. 

The object of this club shall be the development of art culture among its members in 
particular and the public in general. 

ArTIcLe III.—Metuops 


The methods of culture shall be by pencil, pen and ink, crayon and charcoal drawing, 
oil and water color painting, wax and clay modeling, from the flat, casts, life, nature, etc., 
and any other branches of artistic work at command, and the giving of public exhibitions 
of work done by or in the possession of its members. 

ArvIcLeE 1V.—MEeEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Active members shall be such persons, desirous of pursuing the studies 
set forth in Article III, as shall, upon nomination signed by two members and presented 
at not less than two previous meetings, receive a unanimous ballot vote, sign the by-laws 
and pay an initiation fee of five (5) dollars. 

Sec 2. Persons interested in the advancement of art may be admitted to the club as 
honorary members upon a two-thirds ballot vote. 

ARTICLE V.—ASSESSMENTS. 

The executive committee shall call for assessments from time to time, as needed for 
running expenses. 

ArTICLE VI.—OPFFICERs. 

Section 1. The officers shall consist ofa president, secretary and treasurer, elected 
annuaily by a majority ballot vote, on the first Tuesday of December, and their duties 
shall be in accordance with parliamentary practice. 

Executive Committee. 
Sec. 2. The above officers shall constitute the executive committee. 
Instruction Committee. 


Sec. 3. The president shall appoint two members to act with himself as the instruc- 
tion committee. 
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ArticLe VII.—Conpbucrt. 
Any member found guilty of improper conduct may be expelled by a majority vote, by 
ballot. 


ArticLte VIIT.—Ansence. 
Any member who shall be absent from two (z) consecutive meetings without a valid 
excuse, shall be dropped from the club. 


ArTICLE 1X.—MEETINGs. 
‘The time and place of meetings, the work to be done, etc., shall be designated by the 
instruction committee. 
ArTICLE X —-QuorumM 
I'wo-thirds of the membership shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 
ArticLte XI,—AMENDMENTs. 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any regular meeting, notice 


of, and opportunity for discussing the proposed amendment having been given at two pre- 


vious meetings. 
ArticLte XIT.—AvtuHoriry. 
Ihe business of this club shall be conducted in accordance with Roberts’ Rules of 
Order in all cases to which they are applicable, and in which they are not inconsistent 
with these by-laws 


The movement is one that should receive the earnest support of every 
draughtsman ; and by making it informal and social, as well as instructive, 


success is assured. 


Professional Charges A. I. A. and W.A.A. 
SCHEDULE OF CHARGES AND PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTS, 
4S UsvuAL AND PROPER, AND INDORSED BY THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, AND THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

For full professional services (including supervision), 5 per cent upon 
the cost of the work. In case of the abandonment of the work, the charge 
for partial service is as follows: Preliminary studies, 1 per cent; prelimi- 
nary studies, general drawings and specifications, 2% per cent; preliminary 
studies, general drawings, specifications and details, 313 per cent. 

For works that cost less than $10,000, or for monumental and deco 
rative work, and designs for furniture—a special rate in excess of the 
above. 

For alterations and additions an additional charze to be made for 
surveys and measurements. 

An additional charge to be made for alterations or additions in 
contracts or plans, which will be valued in proportion to the additional 
time and services employed. 

Necessary traveling expenses to be paid by the client. 

Time spent by the architect in visiting for professional consultation, 
and in the accompanying travel, whether by day or night, will be charged 
for, whether or not any commission, either for office work o1 supervising 
work, is given. 

Phe architects payments are successively due as his work is completed, 
in the order of the above classifications, 

Until an actual estimate is received, the charges are Lased upon the 
proposed cost of the works, and the payments are received as installments 
of the entire fee, which is based upon the actual cost. 

The architect bases his professional charge upon the entire cost, to the 
owner, of the building, when completed, including all the fixtures neces 
sary to render it fit for occupation, and is entitled to additional compensa- 
tion for furniture or other articles designed or purchased by the architect. 

If any material or work used in the construction of the building be 
already upon the ground, or come into possession of the owner without 
expense to him, the value of said material or werk is to be added to the 
sum actually expended upon the building before the architect's commission 
is computed. 

Supervision of Works.--Yhe supervision or superintendence of an 
architect (as distinguished from the continuous personal superintendence 
which may be secured by the employment of a clerk of the works) means 
such inspection by the architect, or his deputy, of a building or other work 
in process of erection, completion or alteration, as he tinds necessary to 
ascertain whether it is being executed in conformity with his designs and 
specifications, or directions, and to enable him to decide when the succes 
sive installments or payments provided for in the contract or agreement are 
due or payable. He is to determine in constructive emergencies, to order 
necessary changes, and to detine the true intent and meaning of the draw- 
ings and specifications, and he has authority to stop the progress of the 
work and order its removal when not in accordance with them, 

Clerk of the Works.—On buildings where it is deemed necessary to 
employ a clerk of the works, the remuneration of said clerk is to be paid 
by the owner or owners, in addition to any commissions or fees due the 
arehitect. The selection or dismissal of the clerk of the works is to be 
subject to the approval of the architect. 

Extra Services.—Consultation fees for professional advice are to be 
paid in proportion to the importance of the questions involved, at the 
discretion of the architect. 

None of the charges above enumerated cover professional or legal 


services connected with negotiations for site, disputed party walls, right of 


light, measurement of work, or services incidental to arrangements conse- 
quent upon the failure of contractors during the performance of the work. 


When such services become necessary they shall be charged for according 


to the time and trouble involved. 
Drawings and Specifications.— Drawings and specifications, as instru- 


ments of service, are the property of the architect. 


Chicago Master Masons Association. 

HIS association represents the master masons of Chicago, and is com- 

posed of fully nine-tenths of those engaged in this business in the 

city. They have decided to give a banquet each year to the repre- 
sentative men identified with building in Chicago. The first banquet was 
given on the 21st ult. The toasts, which were responded to by represen- 
tative men in the different departments, were exceptionally well studied, 
and are full of information and instruction, aud were listened to by about 
two hundred and fifty members of the representative building trades and 
architects. The toasts were announced, with appropriate remarks, by 
master mason George H. Fox, and responded to as follows: Architect E. 
Burling spoke, as the oldest architect present, upon early Chicago archi- 
tecture, followed by architect W. W. Boyington in a continuation of the 
subject, followed by George C. Prussing; ‘* The master masons of the 
olden time’? was responded to by W. L. B. Jenney;” ‘“* The master 
masons of today ” was the subject of remarks by one of the most experi- 
enced of Chicago's builders, George Tapper; ‘ Our relations with the 
architectural profession,” architect D. H. Burnham;’’ “Stone”? was 
described by Mr. W. McGinnis; * Brick,’’ D. V. Purrington ; * Fireproof 
buildings and fireproof cities,’ P: B. Wight; “ Solder’? was reduced to 
poetry by A. W. Murray. The toasts were all worthy of preservation, 
That of Mr. George C. Prussing is given because of its valuable historical 
quality; the speaker being not only a leading member of the Master 
Mason's Association, but the president of the Builders and ‘Trader's 
Exchange, and one of Chicago’s most active and enterprising builders. 
He said: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

In all times men have associated themselves for the accomplishment of 
objects they could not as individuals attain. The necessity of codperation 
and mutual support is the foundation of society — of all civilization — of all 
governments. Associations for the common good, which benefit the 
individual and wrong none, are laudable, and should be fostered and su:- 
tained. Among the organizations now existing in Chicago who recruit 
their members from the ranks of the “ builders’ [ will mention in the order 
of their formation : 

1. The Chicago Master Masons and Builders’ Association, organized 
in January, 1880, composed exclusively of contracting masons. Reorgan- 
ized I should say, rather, for an association by the same name and of 
almost the identical memLership existed here in 1872-3. 

2. The Master Plumbers’ Association, organized April 1, 1881. 

3. The Builders and Traders’ Exchange, organized in January, 1884, 
and finally the Western Association of Architects, formed Ncevember 13, 
1884. Members of the-e various bodies are among us and will perhaps 
embrace the opportunity to say a word, each for his own. 

My subject this evening is the “ Builders and Traders’ Exchange,” but 
before I enter upon this to me so pleasant task, I desire to mention briefly 
an organization which existed and flourished in this city when the majority 
of those present had never heard the name Chicago. It also was composed, 
principally, at least, of builders. All our old-time architects, masons, car- 
penters, and other builders, were on its rolls. I refer to the Chicago 
Mechanics’ Institute. As early as 1837 a meeting was held at the Eagle 
Coffee House for the purpose of organizing a mechanics’ institute, at which 
a committee was appointed to draft a constitution. On January 21, 1837, 
an organization under that name was effected and arrangements made for 
“a library and museum.” In February, 1843, a charter was granted to the 
Institute, duly approved by Thomas Ford, Governor, and Lyman Trumbull, 
Secretary of State. I quote from section 2 of said charter: 

‘The objects of said association are to diffuse knowledge and informa- 
tion throughout the mechanical classes; to found lectures on natural, 
mechanical and chemical philosophy and other scientific subjects; to create 
a library and museum for the benefit of mechanics and others; to establish 
schools for the benefit of their youth, and to establish annual fairs. *’ 

For years, and until the war shook all existing institutions to thei: 
foundations, the Mechanics’ Institute was ¢/e liberal society of Chicago. 
Its library was ¢Ae library. Its lecture courses were //e lecture courses. 
Its fairs were ‘he fairs. Its hall, as I remember it at the corner of Clark 
and Washington streets, was /e assembly-room, and its members were the 
prominent citizens of Chicago. In a new country the names of those who 
drop by the wayside are soon forgotten. The Chicago fire is responsible 
for the destruction of its records and almost its entire library. Among 
those still in our mid-t —a few of them with us tonight— who were prom- 
inent members of the institute, in the 40’s and 50's, I recall the names of 
A. S. Sherman, John M. Van Osdel, Edward Burling, W. W. Boyington, 
Frederick Baumann, James Hollingsworth, John Wentworth, R. E. Moss, 
Cornelius Price, William Bross, Chas. M. Gray, N. S. Bouton, J. W. 
McGinness, Amos Grannis, Orrin Sherman, John Sollitt, Jonathan Clark, 
Archibald Campbell, J. M. Adsit, P. I. Warner, Bernard Heeney, William 
Baker and John McEwen. 

Among those long dead, it is fitting that I mention the name of one 
of Chicago's early builders, a carpenter by trade. <All buildings erected 
by him have been swept away by the flames; still, he has known how to erect 
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for himself an enduring monument in the appreciation of his fellow citizens 


and posterity. Many a prosperous master mechanic of today owes his 
first start in life, perhaps his only chance for an education, to this man’s 
forethought and generosity. Through him, indigent mechanics and 


apprentices have for years, and do today, receive instruction in all 
branches of knowledge necessary for advancement in life free of charge. 
In this city of selfish money-making and keeping, his name should be 
often spoken to encourage emulation in others of the noble example set 
at an early day by Azel Peck, Esq. -Since the fire, the Institute has con- 
fined itself to carrying out the intentions of Mr. Peck. Instruction has 
been given, in accordance with the provisions of his will, to the indigent. 
Today, sixty-three scholars receive instruction at the Athenzeum, paid for 
by the Mechanics’ Institute, out of rents from property left for that pur- 
pose by Azel Peck. j 

Times have changed! From a village, Chicago has grown to be a 
metropolitan city. The large scope of work intended to be covered by 
the Institute has been divided and re-subdivided, and is now carried for- 
ward by a number of younger, vigorous organizations. Among these is the 
Builders and Traders’ Exchange. Founded but a year ago, it has today a 
membership of four hundred and_ forty-six firms, all representative men in 
their various vocations. So rapid growth proves the necessity of its exist- 
ence and sympathy with its objects. It was formed “for the purpose of 
furnishing and regulating suitable rooms for daily meetings of said 
Exchange in the city of Chicago; to promote mechanical and industrial 
interests; to inculcate just and equitable principles of trade; to establish 
and maintain uniformity in commercial usages by rules and regulations; 
to acquire and disseminate valuable business information; to adjust 
differences and settle disputes between members and others, and for other 
purposes conducive to the interest of its members.” 

You will admit that this is comprehensive. There is scarcely a limit 
to the field. Anything and everything which benefits its members may 
be done. Much has been accomplished already, with the assistance of 
the earnest men, who, in the’r capacity of directors, so ably seconded the 
efforts of its executive officers. Still, much more remains to be done. I 
think I see the time not far distant when its present quarters will have 
proved too small to hold the daily throng, and a building of its own shall 
be erected, with ample halls and accommodations for every respectable 
mechanic and dealer in building materials and appliances, all of whom 
will be enrolled, and not only enrolled, but frequent visitors of the Ex- 
change; when its library will contain all books of reference and authority 
in special sciences and general information, and lectures on applied science 
and other useful subjects will fill its halls in the evening; when the 
Builders’ Exchange will indeed be the headquarters and home of Chicago 
mechanics. 

The foundation has been laid successfully, and with your good will, 
gentlemen of the architectural profession, and with your active codperation 
and assistance, fellow-artisans, dealers and manufacturers, the superstruc- 
ture will be reared, and, when completed, let it be a landmark in Chicago. 


Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 


HE annual election of this body took place on the 19th ult. This asso- 
ciation is but a year old, and yet numbers four hundred and thirty- 
four representative Chicago building and building- material firms. _ It is 

the most progressive, although the youngest, association in the United States, 
and is already exercising a strong and beneficial influence upon Chicago 
building. ‘The officers elected for the following year are: 

President, Geo. C. Prussing; first vice-president, L. W. Fick; second 
vice-president, E. Baggot; secretary, F. C. Schoenthaler; treasurer, Amos 
Grannis; board of directors (for two years), Geo. Tapper, F. S. Wright, 
A. J. Weckler, Wm. Grace, E. P. Wilce; inspectors of election for 1886, 
J. A. Miller, Geo. H. Fox, J. Y. Macomb. 

Although the by-laws, as originally adopted, have been found singularly 
fortunate, and little disposition is found to change any of the rules govern- 
ing the association, the following were passed, and provide for a new 
departure in the work of the exchange : 

The secretary will endeavor to collect accounts past due, left with him for collection, 
whether against members or others. _ 

Accounts left with the secretary for collection shall be entered in a book kept for that 
purpose, and countersigned by maker of bill. 

Notice will be sent to postoffice address of firm or person against whom bill is made 
out, requesting them to call and settle within five days. Should no reply be received, a 
personal interview will be had, if possible. 

In case of disputed accounts the maker will be notified and afforded an opportunity 
to correct, withdraw or reassert and prove the claim. 

The name of any firm or person who refuses to pay a just bill when notified by the 
secretary, or who ne ] indebte dness, within ten days, except good 
and sufficient cause be shown, shall be posted at exchange, together with collateral facts. 

All members will be furnished with coy ies of names posted on delinquent list of 
exchange, upon application. 

The secretary will charge in all cases to maker of claim, the actual cost of collection, 
estimating his time at “1 per hour, said charge to be paid into the treasury of exchange. 

Addition to Article III: The secretary shall furnish, upon application, the best in- 
formation obtainable as to the financial standing of any party or parties about to build, 

Resolved, Vhat a library, containing the standard works of reference, be purchased 
by this exchange ¢ : . 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be appointed to report the purchase price of 
such books, as in its judgment are necessary, together with suggestions for storing and 
preserving them. 


} } 








ects to discharge suc 





This resolution is an enterprise worthy of a much older society, and 
should be aided by not only the members but by contributions of books 
from every one who is interested in building or the increase of knowledge 
upon building subjects. The committee appointed were Alexander W. 
Murray, P. B. Wight and R. C. McLean. 





ARIZONA has 1,000,000,000 feet of pine lumber in a forest near its 
center. A single concern has cut 36,000,000 feet in the last year. 


Obituary. 


William Price, one of Chicago’s oldest settlers, and a well known con- 
tractor and builder died on the 3ist ult., at the residence of his son, No. 
190 Center avenue, of paralysis. 

The deceased was born in New York City in 1821. In 1836 the 
family came to Chicago, there being in the family, besides the parents, five 
boys and two girls. The elder Mr. Price was a builder and taught the 
trade to his sons, all of whom have been prominently identified with the 
development of the city during many years past. In 1847 the deceased 
formed a partnership in the building business with his brother Cornelius, 
continuing in the same until March, 1857, when he was appointed post- 
master of Chicago, succeeding Isaac Cook. He retained the position until 
the March following. Mr. Price was an ardent admirer and strong sup- 
porter of Stephen A. Douglas. Political differences between President 
Buchanan and Douglas arose, and Mr. Price’s predecessor now became his 
successor. All through the celebrated stumping tour between Lincoln and 
Douglas Mr. Price accompanied his friend. He also attended the Charles- 


ton and Baltimore conventions in 1860. The deceased was for two years 
part proprietor of the Chicago 7?mes, having in 1858, with the late James 


W. Sheahan, purchased the paper. They retained control until 1860, 
when they sold out to the late Cyrus H. McCormick. Mr. Price then 
removed to Libertyville, Lake County, where, with the exception of a year 
or so after the fire of 1871, he resided on the old family homestead, 
founded by his father over forty years ago. In 1879 he was elected a 
member of the Legislature. For a number of years he was also supervisor 
of his town. Two years ago he was a candidate for congress. Except 
while occupying the position of postmaster he was in active business as a 
builder, and as such his name is associated with the old Tremont House 
rebuilt in 1849, The Transit House at the Stock Yards, the Rock Island 
shops, the American Express Building, and many other structures of more 
or less note. 


Correspondence. 
TIFFIN, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1885. 
Editors Inland Architect and Builder - . 
I would like to submit a question for your decision, an actual case | 


have on hand. Having contracted to furnish drawings and superintend 


g 
construction of a building, for a certain per cent on cost of same, I spend 
my time and money in going to a distant city to consult with parties who 
had been decided on to furnish heating apparatus, from whom I received 
suggestions, etc., and thereby made drawings showing their wants and 
requirements, and now claim I am entitled to percentage on entire cost of 
building. Am I right ? 

Another point I would like to have you decide, is as follows: I con 
tract with parties to furnish drawings and superintend construction of a 
building which was to be completed and ready for occupancy at a certain 
date. ‘Through insufficient force and delay of contractor, building was not 
completed until ninety days after specified time, thereby obliging me to 
visit the works once a day for that period of time longer than I had con- 
tracted for. Am I entitled to extra compensation? Please answer in next 
issue. I. K. Hewitt. 

By custom, by the rules of the American Institute of Architects, and the 
Western Association of Architects, and by court decisions, you are entitled 
to full commission upon all work, z#c/uding the steam heating that is done 
in connection with the building you have contracted to furnish drawings 
for and superintend, the fact of your having received suggestions, ete., in 
regard to the steam heating, cutting no figure in the matter. 

In regard to extra time spent upon a building because of the con 
tractor’s delay, you are not entitled to extra pay, as you take that risk when 
you take the contract. In the same way, if you completed the work before 
the specified time, you would be that much ahead.—Epirors INLAND 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 


Lumber Notes. 


CAREFUL estimates place the Flint river log product at 55,000,0co0 
feet. 

TRADE is reviving in some of the southern states in a very gratifying 
manner. 

THe lumber trade of Portland, Oregon, for 1884, is estimated at 
$2,000,000. 

TENNESSEE has 16,000 square miles of timber land which is, as yet, 
practically untouched. 

Avu SABLE river is set down, on a careful estimate, for 120,000,000 
feet of logs this winter. 

FOURTEEN million six hundred and seventy-six thousand and sixty 
six dollars worth of wood and lumber was imported into the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884. Qn the other hand, 
our exports of wood and lumber for the same year amounted to $24, 
275,128. 

THE cut of the Duluth mills for 1884 is put at 114,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 16,595,000 lath and 26,600,000 shingles, a decrease from the 
year 1883; and of outside mills at 89,900,000 feet of lumber, 1,915,000 
lath, and 26,800,000 shingles, an increase of 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
and a decrease of lath and shingles. The total cut for the district is 
203,000,000 feet of lumber, 30,510,000 lath and 53,400,000 shingles, 
an increase of 21,000,000 feet of lumber and a decrease of lath and 
shingles. The estimated log cut is 98,500,000 against a cut of 144, 
400,000 last year. ‘The stock of lumber on hand is 126,412,882 feet. 
Almost the whole record of the year is one of improvement over 1883 
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CALIFORNIA redwood lumber is used to an extent that is realized by 
few even among lumbermen. Over 2,000,000 feet have been shipped to 
England, and the principal dealer in this material east of California, 
Charles B. Crombie & Co., dealers of Chicago, have just shipped two car 
loads to Toronto, Canada, to be worked into interior finish. This is the 
first shipment of California redwood that has been made to Canada. 

THE report of the secretary of the Chicago Lumberman’s Exchange 
shows the following as the stocks on hand’ January 1, 1885, including a 
comparison with the figures of a year ago: 


1885 1884. 
UE OR Sc asi banks aes de snes noeek worden a sere a rokeoe eene> 623,910,097 636,348,561 
BURNS, BO. 0 inc ccccnscccces cesccencecseds cascccorersee ces 332,533,512 402,030,496 
LL ich cite Ghhs piiphcepieerhawas eben sbbesbeovestepeneere 88,160,599 65,981,140 
PN EO ocnshsecnedresiseceenaesvesensobbascacs oncacess 2,528,738 1,529,287 
PEGs peo nesuracccsenbescasbacsrecsnce cescbec'senesed 397,825 397,832 


These figures show an increase during the year of 22,179,459 lath and 
999,451 pickets, and a decrease of 11,438,464 feet of lumber and 129,- 
390,885 shingles. 





New Publications. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE STATE BUREAU OF: LABOR 
STATISTICS on the Industrial, Social and Economic Conditions of Pullman, 
Ill., September, 1854. 

This pamphlet as its title indicates is the compiled report of the state 
bureau of labor statistics of the model city of Pullman, Ill. It takes up 
in order the general history of the city, its site, surface drainage, deep 
sewers, the model farm, buildings, etc., industries, population, wages, 
rents, and living expenses, schools, churches, amusements, etc., health, 
accidents, etc., moral influence, general considerations, etc. The report is 
compiled with considerable care, and is brief, analytic, and to the point, 
and will do much in the way of solving the labor problems of the day. 
OUR HOMES AND HOW TO HEAT THEM. Tue Smity & AntHony STOVE 

Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass., 1885. 

An attractive book; one of the handsomest little volumes we have 
seen this season is from the enterprising manufacturers of the “‘ Hub Stoves 
and Furnaces.” It is entitled “Our Homes; How to Heat and Ventilate 
Them,” and contains 72 pages of interesting information, besides illus- 
trations of some of the finest residences in the country. It is a complete 
manual on the subject of sanitary heating and ventilation, and it also 
shows specimens of the latest work of some of our prominent architects. 

We advise such of our readers as have houses to heat and ventilate, to 
possess one of these books. It will be sent free to anyone on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 

THE IRONMONGER. Tue IRonMONGER PusBtisHinG Co., Publishers, New York 
and Chicago. 

The artistic in trade journalism is becoming a large factor in the arrange- 
ment of the periodical publications of the present day. This is affecting 
all classes, so that a journal to succeed must needs be not only well printed 
and attractively arranged, but be artistic as well as mechanical from cover 
to cover. It is the cover of this journal, the first monthly edition of which 
is placed before manufacturers for favorable notice and patronage, that first 
attracts the eye and the artistic sensibilities of the reader. The central figure 
is an ironworker in the leathern costume of his craft, standing hand on hip 
while his iron heats. The pages are replete with sketchy, newsy, illustrated 
talks, the daily gossip of the craft, with much that is valuable and practical 
interspersed. It fills a long neglected field in an unpretentious, quiet, 
pleasing and complete manner, and its Chicago editor, Mr. Frederick B. 
DeBerard, has stamped it with his own personality in its artistic arrange- 
ment. As in matters of this kind his judgment is always good, his success 
is as assured as his knowledge of the needs of his patrons is perfect; each is 
beyond question. It is pleasing in these days of publications, that ask for 
all a patron can give, and return as little as is possible, to see a journal of this 
character opening its leaves not alone for patronage, but to contribute 
knowledge. 

MANUAL illustrating a few patterns for architectural iron work, together with useful 
information and tables appertaining to the use of cast and wrought iron, for engi- 
neers, architects and builders. Edited by C. W. Trowsrince, engineer, The 
Union Foundry and Pullman Car Wheel Works, publishers, Chicago. 

In seeking to not only give some practical illustration of the range of 
work executed by this great foundry, but to make a manual that would be 
in itself valuable, Mr. Trowbridge has been singularly successful, and has 
given to the putlic much information not to be found in type elsewhere. 
The manual has been compiled with great care from the latest publications 
upon wrought iron, and formulas compiled from the best authorities, 
coupled with the writer’s practical experience, and such as are justified by 
the latest experiments. The first fifty pages are devoted to the illustration 
of some of the patterns for architectural iron work the company have on 
hand, and is followed by sectional views of I beams, channels and deck 
beams, and tables of strength and deflections, etc. Tables covering the use 
of all classes of cast and wrought iron, galvanized iron, etc., are given, and 
are very valuable, as their accuracy does not depend upon a theoretical 
computation, but are made from practical experience and experiment. It 
is noticed that the factor of safety is increased in large castings dispropor- 
tionately, as the liability of imperfections is greater. Two tables are 
wholly new and original with the compiler. They are for coupled and 
trebled I-beam girders. The author gives some valuable data upon the 
tables, and also goes quite thoroughly into the subjects of cast iron under 
transverse strain, sound castings, factors of safety, etc., that materially add 
to the value of the manual. It will be sent free to architects, engineers, 
etc., upon application, and should be inspected by every one in the profes- 
sion interested in the subject matter. 

From H. L. Heaton, of Indianapolis, Ind., comes a small pamphlet 
filled with testimonials from architects, engineers and builders of the high- 
est respectability concerning the merits of certain door and window locks 
invented and patented by Mr. Heaton. The absence of springs, the sim- 
plicity of mechanism, reliability and durability of these locks are the points 
of advantage upon which great stress is laid by the many eminent authori- 

ties who recommend ther. 


The Year 1884. 


N summing up the aggregate amount of money which passed through 

the hands of architects, contractors and builders for labor and material 

upon buildings in the larger cities of the West, great care has been 
taken to present nothing fictitious. In some cases not even the delusive 
‘permit’ record was available (as notably in the case of Cleveland, 
Ohio), and the statistician was obliged to secure his information from the 
individual architects and builders. In some cases the mayor of the city 
gave substantial aid, again the fire marshal or the city engineer from their 
many pressing and imperative duties took time to solve the problem of 
what had been done. These gentlemen are invariably intelligent and 
public-spirited, and to their intelligence the building profession owe much 
of its success. 

This report, which is one of the most, if not ¢4e most, accurate and 
comprehensive of building yet published, has been compiled with an in- 
calculable amount of detail work, owing to the fact that it is the exception 
rather than the rule where a city is found to keep an official record of its 
building. 

An endless amount of detail might be published in regard to each re- 
port, but in giving the figures as they stand the object is served. 


Ann Arbor, Mich,—Brick residences, 5; cost $26,000. Brick and 
stone residences, 4; cost $20,000. Frame residences, 27; cost $67,000. 
Brick business blocks, 2; cost $8,000. The Alpha Delta Phi Society. 
stone building ; cost $18,000. Catholic school building, foundations laid ; 
cost $20,000. Miscellaneous buildings, repairs, etc.; cost $285,875, 
Total $444,875. 


Anoka, Minn.—The following buildings have been erected in the 
burnt district since the great fire, August 16, 1884: Business blocks, 30; 
cost $209,000. Lincoln flour mill, cost $140,000. Total $349,000. The 
buildings are not all completed, work on many of them being suspended 
for the winter. 


Ashland, Wis.—Number of buildings, 238; cost, $210,000; im- 
provements cost, $65,000. ‘Total, $275,000. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Business blocks and store buildings, 9; cost $86,000. 
Residences, 44; cost $268,000. Miscellaneous buildings, cost $282,000. 
Total $636,000. 


Austin, Tex.—Brick residences, 20; cost $45,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 25; cost $75,000. Brick and stone business blocks, 16; cost 
$156,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 8; cost $146,000. Total $422,000. 


Bloomington, I1].—Store buildings, 10; cost $45,700. Brick resi- 
dences, cost $35,500. Frame residences, cost $30,000. Miscellaneous 
buildings, cost $85,850. Additions, repairs, etc., cost $31,218. Total 
$228,268. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Residences, 184; cost $290,911. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, repairs, additions, etc., cost $636,669. Total $927,580. 


Charleston, S. C.—Brick residences, 11; cost $30,000. Frame 
residences, 233; cost $171,075. Brick stores and warehouses, 12; cost 
$142,000. Miscellaneous buildings, improved, 216; cost $141,480. 
Total, $484,555. In addition to above about $100,000 have been ex- 
pended on public buildings, schools and other property not taxable. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Brick residences, 11; cost $48,300. Brick 
and stone residences, 3; cost $24,500. Frame residences, 92; cost 
$133,850. Brick business blocks, 20; cost $96,750. Brick and stone 
business blocks, 3; cost $12,800. Brick schoolhouse, 1; cost $14,000. 
Brick church, 1; cost $30,000. Frame:churches, 2; cost $3,000. Mis- 
cellaneous buildings, cost $41,500. Total $404,700. Above does not in- 
clude brick churches, 2; cost $75,000; stone church, 1; cost $40,000; 
frame church, 1; cost $6,000. Total $121,000; all now in course of 
construction, making a grand total of $525,700. 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—Brick residences, 4; cost $64,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 25; cost $50,000. Brick business blocks, 4; cost $116,000. 
Brick and stone business blocks, 2; cost $70,000. Miscellaneous build- 
ings, cost $10,000. Total $310,000. 


Chicago, I1l.—Stores, 82; stores and dwellings, 521; dwellings, 
2,931; manufactories, 83; churches, 13; public and office buildings, 57; 
barns and stables, 162; miscellaneous buildings, 320; basements and addi- 
tions, 309. Buildings erected on West side, 2,457. Total feet, street front- 
age, 56,252. North side buildings, 625; feet frontage, 16,873. South 
side, buildings, 1,087; feet frontage, 25,657. Grand total number of 
buildings, 4,169; feet frontage, 89,782; cost $20,689,600. This state- 
ment is the amount as given by the owners to the city authorities. 

Clinton, Ia.—Brick residences, 10; cost $35,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 200; cost $200,000. Brick business block, 1; cost $2,500, Mis- 
cellaneous buildings, 25; cost $100,000. Repairs, etc., cost $31,300. 
Total $368,800. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—Brick residences, 3; cost $3,000. Frame 
residences, 50; cost $100,000. Brick business blocks, 12; cost $105,000. 
Brick and stone business blocks, 3; cost $28,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 
10; cost $127,000. Total $363,000. 

Denver, Col.—Brick buildings, 259; cost $1,171,120. Brick stores 
and business blocks, 140; cost $487,418. Frame dwellings, 120; cost 
$87,700. Miscellaneous brick buildings, 70; cost $163,188. Total 
$1,909,426. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Residences, 751; cost $968,063. Brick busi- 
ness blocks and stores, 30; cost $388,000. Stone business block, 1; cost 
$40,000. Miscellaneous buildings, additions, repairs, etc., cost $1,434,611. 
Total $2,830,674. 
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Detroit, Mich.—New buildings, cost $3,188,737. Additions and 
repairs, cost $487,490. Total $3,676,227. 7 


Dubuque, Ia.—Brick residences, 60; cost $81,060. Frame resi- 
dences, 66; cost $56,890. Brick business blocks, 30; cost $71,875. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 17; cost $66,718. Repairs, etc., cost $50,000. 
Total $276,543. 


Duluth, Minn.—Residences, 199; total number of buildings, 330; 
miscellaneous buildings and improvements, $602,000. Total, $1,142,900. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Brick veneer residences, 2; cost $55,000. Frame 
residences, 332; cost $498,000. Brick veneer business blocks, 15; cost 
$75,000. Schoolhouses, 3; cost $16,000. Brick hotel and store build- 
ing, 1; cost $25,000. Brick jail building, 1; cost $20,000. Total $689,000. 
Above does not include Congregational church, just commenced, cost 
$40,000. 


Emporia, Kan.—Brick residences, 10; cost $60,000. Brick business 
blocks, 15; cost $60,000. ‘Total (frame residences and miscellaneous 
buildings not included) $120,000. 


Evansville, Ind.—Brick residences, 38; cost $114,565. Frame 
residences, 222; cost $177,600. Brick business blocks, 3; cost $40,000. 
Brick store rooms, 6; cost $25,000. Factories and warehouses, I 3; cost 
$40,000. Stone church, 1; cost $30,000. Schoolhouse, 1; cost $35,000. 
Parsonages, 2; cost $11,000. Frame churches, 2; cost $5,000. Willard 
Library, completed, cost $60,000. Miscellaneous buildings, cost $30,000. 
Total $568,165. 


Fergus Falls, Minn.—Residences cost, $85,000; business blocks 
cost, $225,000; churches cost, $10,000. Total, $320,000. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Brick residences, 10; cost, $28,000. Brick 
and stone residences, 8; cost, $42,000. Frame residences, 11; cost, $34,- 
ooo. Brick business blocks, 6; cost, $18,000. Brick and stone busine-s 
blocks, 6; cost, $50,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 7; cost, $88,000. Total 
cost, $260,000. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Brick residences, 2; cost $16,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 50; cost $100,000. Brick business blocks, 3; cost $25,000. 
Brick and stone business blocks, 2; cost $40,000. Stone oil mill, 1; cost 
$25,000. Total $206,000. 


Galena, I1l.—Frame residences, 14; cost $20,000. Brick store build- 
ing, I; cost $4,000. Miscellaneous buildings, repairs, etc., $7,000. Total 
$31,000. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Frame residences, 9; cost $33,000. Brick busi- 
ness blocks, 4; cost $28,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 6; cost $18,500. 
School building, 1; cost $16,000. Additions and repairs, cost $15,000. 
Total $110,500. 


Huron, Dak.—Total cost of building and improvements during 1884, 
$146,475. 


Janesville, Wis.—The total cost of buildings and improvements 
during 1884 is $200,000, against $438,000 for 1883. 


Joliet, 111.—Brick residences, 2; cost $8,000. Frame residences, 130; 
cost $150,000. Brick business blocks, 3; cost $15,000. Brick and stone 
business blocks, 1; cost $7,000. Factory buildings, 4; cost $35,000. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 30; cost $10,000. Total $225,000. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Residences, 227; cost $313,750. Churches, 2; 
cost $50,000. Court house, 1; cost $60,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 4; 
cost $43,000. Total $366,750. Above does not include repairs, additions, 
etc. 


Kansas City, Mo.— Business buildings, cost $1,505,674. Resi- 
dences, cost $1,391,973. | Public buildings, cost $1,255,000. Frame build- 
ings within fire limits, cost $193,094. Miscellaneous buildings, repairs 
and improvements, cost $107,904. Brick buildings, 797; frame buildings, 
1,325. Total $4,453,735. In addition to above, $2,226,867 have been 
expended within the city and outside municipal limits, making a grand 
total of $6,680,602. 


Keokuk, Ia.— Frame residences, 30; cost $51,900. Brick busi- 
ness blocks, 8; cost $40,000. Miscellaneous buildings, remodeling, etc., 
cost $18,500. Total $110,400. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Residences, 241; cost $342,600. Brick business 
blocks and stores, 33; cost $285,200. Miscellaneous buildings, 39; cost 
$261,600. Additions, repairs, etc., cost $102,400. Total $991,800. 


La Salle, I1l.—Frame residences, 35; cost $35,000. Brick business 
blocks, 2; cost $12,000. Miscellaneous buildings, cost $20,000. Total 
$67,000. 


Lawrence, Kan.—Brick residences, 3; cost $15,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 50; cost $50,000. Brick business blocks, 2; cost $10,000. Mis- 
cellaneous buildings, 45; cost $25,000. Total $100,000. 


Leavenworth, Kan.—Brick residences, 16; cost $115,500. Frame 
residences, 226; cost $266,200. Brick business blocks, 33; cost $360,900. 
Miscellaneous buildings cost $176,300. Total $954,500. 


Los Angéles, Cal.—Residences, 70; cost $398,450. Business 
blocks, 21; cost $400,700. Churches, 6; cost $66,000. Schoolhouses, 
6; cost $45,000. College buildings, 2; cost $77,000. Miscellaneous 
buildings, 2; cost $9,000. Additions, etc., cost $152,500. Total, $1,219,- 
650. A number of buildings costing under $4,000 each are not included 
in the above report. Zhe Daily Times estimates the total value of build- 
ing improvements during 1883-84 at $5,250,000. 

Louisville, Ky.—Brick buildings, 311; cost $1,011,122. Frame 
buildings, 819; cost $396,730. Brick buildings altered, etc., 120; cost 
$96.588. Frame buildings altered, etc., 184; cost $33,553. Total 
$1,537,993. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Residences, 21; cost $248,500. Brick business 
blocks and stores, 9; cost $393,500. Miscellaneous buildings cost, $1,431,- 
531. It is estimated that buildings to the value of $500,000 were constructed 
without the aid of local architects, and that the work of other architects not 
mentioned above aggregates $500,000, making a grand total of $3,063,- 
531. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Brick and stone business buildings, 144; cost 
$1,340,200. Frame business buildings, 111 ; cost $189,500. Residences, 
1,960; cost $3,459,300. Miscellaneous buildings, 126; cost $2,383,0S0. 
Additions, improvements, etc., cost $250,500. Total $7,621,950. At 
Lake Minnetonka improvements were made on the shores of the lake as 
follows: Excelsior, $50.525; Wayzata, $8,225; Island Park, $4,000; 
Lake Park, $23,600; Northwood, $7,100; Minnetonka Beach, $8,300; 
Cottage Wood, 38,100; Spring Park, $12,000; Maplewood, $17,600; 
Upper Lake, $19,900; Fairview, $1,900; Miscellaneous, $12,800. Total 
$174,100. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Brick residences, 133; cost $551,585. Frame 
residences, 175; cost $161,476. This report dates from October 1, 1883, 
to October 1, 1884. 


New Orleans, La.—Brick residences, 9; cost $134,646. Frame 
residences, 839; cost $863,278. Brick business blocks, 33; cost $367,641. 
Iron front business blocks, 8; cost $217,125. Miscellaneous buildings, 
43; cost $17,414. Total $1,600,104. 


Omaha, Neb.—Brick residences, 34; cost $279,600. . Stone resi- 
dence, 1; cost $20,000. Frame residences, tenements, etc., 401 ; cost 
$903,500. Brick business blocks and store buildings, 78; cost $957,700. 
Court House, 1; cost $275,000. Churches, 10; cost $155,000. Frame 
store buildings, 47; cost $93,600. College building, 1; cost $25,000, 
School buildings, 8; cost $64,700. Brick hotels,2; cost $50,000. Mis- 
cellaneous buildings, cost $612,140. Additions, repairs, etc., 120; cost, 
$249,660. Total $3,687,400. The above does not include Union Stock 
Yards packing-houses, dwellings, etc., at South Omaha, which together 
represent an expenditure of $420,000, making a grand total of $4,107,400. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Total cost of buildings and improvements during 
1884, $737,000. 


Ottumwa, Ia.—Brick residences, 7; cost $17,600. Frame residences, 
18; cost $27,000. Business blocks, 5; cost $13,000. Miscellaneous 
buildings, 9; cost $52,000. Total $109,600. 


Peoria, I1l.—Brick residences, 9; cost $123,000. Frame residences, 
95; cost $182,500. Brick business blocks, 13; cost $171,500. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, 15; cost $182,500. Above does not include work done 
on the government building. The walls are now completed, but work has 
been suspended to await the action of congress in reference to the proposed 
third story. In case of success in this the cost of the building will be about 
$250,000. Additiors and repairs are also omitted in above report. 


Portland, Ore.—Frame residences, 95; cost $349,500. Brick busi- 
ness blocks and stores, 29; cost $569,700. Frame business blocks and 
stores, 14; cost $52,700. Miscellaneous buildings, 41; cost $711,700. 
Total $1,683,600. Besides buildings erected in East Portland, cost $341,- 
700; making a grand total of $2,025,300. 

Quincy, I1l.—Brick and stone residences, 76; cost $325,500. Frame 
residences, 21; cost $188,700. Brick and stone business blocks, 9; cost 
$515,500. Miscellaneous buildings, 19; cost $103,000. Total $1,132,700. 

Red Wing, Minn.—The total amount expended in building and 
improvements during the year 1884 was $231,625. 

Rock Island, I11].—Brick residence, 1; cost $13,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 28; cost $36,100. Miscellaneous buildings, repairs, etc., cost 
$20,700. Total $69,800. 


San Antonio, Tex. — Brick residences and store buildings, 13. 
Frame residences and store buildings, 732. Stone residences and store 


buildings, 53. Miscellaneous buildings, 55. Total $798,060. 


Sedalia, Mo.—Brick residences, 5; cost $22,000. Frame residences. 
175; cost $192,500. Brick business blockg, 36; cost $306,000. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, 61; cost $113,000. Court House, 1; cost $150,000. 
Railroad buildings, 3; cost $15,000. Total $798,500. 


Sioux City, Ia.— Brick residence, 1; cost $10,000. Frame resi- 
dences, 237; cost $225,797. Brick business blocks, 16; cost $140,000. 
Frame business blocks; cost $23,000. Factory and miscellaneous 
buildings, cost $150,000. Total $548,797. The above does not include 
repairs, improvements, etc., cost $431,203; making a grand total of 
$980,000. 

South Bend, Ind.—Brick residences, 17 ; cost $69,200. Frame resi- 
dences, 400; cost $240,000. Brick business blocks, 9; cost $185,000. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 8; cost $20,000. Total $298,200. 


Stillwater, Minn.—Residences, 70; cost $98,900. Miscellaneous 
buildings, additions, repairs, etc., cost $247,290. Repairs on penitentiary ; 
cost $67,663. Total $413,853. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brick buildings, 1,989; cost, $6,393,655. 
buildings, 620; cost, $371,136. Total $6,764,791. 


Frame 


St. Paul, Minn.—Brick business buildings, 219; cost $1,889,600. 
Frame business buildings, 114; co-t $170,700. Residences, 1,920; cost 
$3,216,600. Miscellaneous buildings, 130; cost $1,739,577. Additions, 
improvements, etc., cost $250,000. Total $7,266,477. Suburban not 
included in above: Merriam Park, $111,000; Union Park, $6,700; Min- 
nesota Transfer, $76,000; Hamline, $38,000. Other suburbs, $77,700. 
Total $284,700. 


Streator, I11.—Brick church building, 1; cost $15,000. Brick and 
stone residerice, 1; cost $3,000. Frame residences, 250; cost $125,000. 
Brick business blocks, 8; cost $28,000. Brick factory building, 1; cost 
$8,000. Total $179,000. 
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Terre Haute, Ind —Brick residences, 62; cost $108,000. Frame 
residences, 302; cost $188,206. Business block, 1; cost $12,000. Total 
$308,206. 


Toledo, O.—Brick residences, 63; frame residences, 907; brick busi- 
ness blocks, 43; frame business blocks, 37; total, 1,119. Total cost 
$2,083,531. 

Topeka, Kan.—Brick residences, 22; cost $46,794. Brick and stone 
residences, 4; co-t $19,750. Frame residences, 400; cost $307,841. 
Brick business blocks, 11; cost $11,188. Brick and stone business blocks, 
24; cost $66,875. Miscellaneous buildings, 205; cost $61,616. Total 
$514,064. 

Winona, Minn.—The total cost of buildings and improvements dur- 
ing 1884 is $450,000. 

Zanesville, O.—Brick residences, 25; cost $125,000. Brick and 
stone residences, 2; cost $15,000. Frame residences, 110; cost $165,000. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 25; cost $35,000. Total $340,000. In addition 
to above, repairs on levee, cost $25,000, and two county bridges, cost 
$100,000. Making a grand total of $465,000. 





Synopsis of Building News. 


Abilene, Kan.—Architect L. Vanscoyoc, for T. C. Henry & Co., bank build- 
ing, corner Buckeye avenue and Second street, two-stories, cost $10,000; Paul & Jacobs, 
contractors. For County Infirmary, two-story frame, 40 by 40 feet, cost $4,000; Speer 
& Hoffman, contractors. For Henry, Reed & Hodge, two-story brick, cost $6,000; 
Paul & Jacobs, contractors. For Meek, Hughes & Co., store building, bnck, two 
stories, cost $6,000, Krueger & Thompson contractors. For Shaller and King, store 
building, brick, two stories, fixtures of ash and black walnut, cost $7,500; Paul & Jacobs, 
contractors. For G. W. C. Rohrer, residence, cost. $3,500; Krueger & Thompson, con- 
tractors. For A. H. Paul, residence, steam heat, cost about $7,000; Paul & Jacobs, con- 
tractors. For B. B. Jacobs, residence, cost about $6,500; Paul & Jacobs, contractors. 

Ashiand, Wis,—An expenditure of $10,000 in additions and improvements of 
the Chequemagon Hotel is proposed ; also a union depot for the four railroads, to cost 
$52,000. 

Austin, Tex.—Architects J. N. Preston & Son report: Plans of Architect F. 
E. Ruffine just adopted for Blanco county court-house, two stories, stone, tin roof, to 
cost $25,000; contract not let. For Dr. W. H. Tobin, two-story frame residence, cost 
$4,200; R. J. Loving, contractor, 


Bloomington, Ind.—Architect J. Link Nichols reports : Outlook far better 
than a few weeks ago. Work will commence as soon as weather will permit. For J. D. 
Showers, two-story frame residence, Queen Anne style, with hardwood finish, steam 
heat, 40 by 48 feet, cost $8,900 ; and a house just like it for Wm. N. Showers, same cost. 
For Frank R. Wooley, one-story frame residence, 34 bv 41 feet, cost $2,000. For Isaac 
Storm, two-story frame residence, 40 by 37 feet, cost $4,000. All out for bids. 

Canton. Dak.—A new court-house, to cost $40,000, is under contemplation. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Architects Smith & Fulkerson report: There is con- 
siderable talk of building here this year, but it is doubtful if all projects will be carried 
out. The outlook is not flattering. For Messrs. Dows, Waller, Simmons, Pope and 
Greene, store and office building on corner of Third avenue and Third street, three-story 
and mansard, walls of pressed brick and terra cotta trimmings, 90 by 149 feet, cost 
$40,000; under way. For Mrs. Margaret Ure, two-story frame residence, 26 by 40 feet ; 
J. M. Mill, contractor. For F. M. Horwood, two-story frame residence, 30 by 40 feet, 
cost $3,000; J. M. Null, contractor. For Mrs. Gariel Carpenter, two-story veneered, 
pressed brick residence, 40 by-45 feet, cost $6,000; M. M. Hall, contractor. For A. T. 
Averill, two-story residence, pressed brick, 51 by 62 feet, cost $15,000; foundation in; 
contracts for superstructure not let ; and barn, two stories, veneered with pressed brick, 
32 by 46 feet, cost $2,000; finished ; M. M. Hall, contractor. For Emery Brown, two- 
story frame tenement, 40 by 40 feet, cost $3,000; under way; J. C. McClelland, con- 
tractor. For Hon. Milo P. Smith, two-story frame residence, 35 by 48 feet, cost $4,000; 
projected. For W. A. Fulkerson, residence, first story veneered with pressed brick, second 
story and tower frame, 30 by 40 feet, cost $3,500; under way. 


Chicago, 111.—Very little of the customary dullness of this season has been 
noticeable during the past month, although the weather has been exceptionally cold, and 
an unusual amount of snow has fallen. Inthe architects’ offices much prospective sketch- 
ing and figuring has been done, ‘The material men in their several lines have been busy 
in preparation for the spring work that promises to be fully up to, if not to exceed in volume, 
that of last year. 

Those most conservative at the beginning of the year are expressing themselves much 
more hopefully, and the general expression which is roe out by the facts stated is that 
** there will be plenty of business for architects and builders this year.’’ Another indica- 
tion of the increasing work ‘‘ on the boards’”’ is the demand for draughtsmen, the number 
of applications for first-class designers increasing daily. 

The prices of building material are in general lower than last year, though this is but 
an extension of the falling prices that marked 1884. Last year the material men reported 
as much, and in some cases more business than in 1883, but at lower rates, and conse- 
quent smaller profits. In hardwood lumber the rate will remain the same as at the close 
of last season, with a prospective rise in April or May. The lumbermen over-produced 
in 1883 and in 1884, the city yards accumulated large stocks, so that the materi..1, though 
increasing in use, will remain cheap gntil this over-supply is exhausted. 

Pressed brick has become the prevailing material for facing all classes of structures, 
and from one firm the business has extended until six or eight firms are supplying pressed 
brick from as many different localities, ranging from St. Louis, Mo., to Zanesville, O., 
and a considerable market for Philadelphia and Trenton brick is found. In this line the 
prices have ranged high, thirty-five dollars being the price tor two of the best brands, and 
it is noticeable that the Chicago agent for the manufacturers of one of these, the St. Louis 
Hydraulic Pressed Brick Company, has dropped the price of their best brand to twenty- 
seven dollars. This is the most noticeable change that has occurred in the past waeah, 
and shows that the demand for low prices is going to rule even among the best and most 
sought for materials. 

Rumors of large office buildings to be commenced during the ‘coming ‘summer are 
afloat, but though our knowledge may extend further, it is safe to say that it 1s quite 
probable that at least three large structures will be figured on, but nothing further will be 
done until it is seen how the new buildings already erected in the board of trade district 
and elsewhere are filled with tenants. This, however, is almost a certainty, for though 
the rents are higher, their advantages are so great over the older buildings, that it would 
not be surprising to see a perfect exodus from those too numerous buildings that can lay 
little claim to possessing ‘‘all the modern improvements.’’ It will at least give the 
owners of the buildings of this description, thus left vacant, a chance to remodel and 
“os according to modern ideas. 

he spirit of association and the uniting in social intercourse between those of kin- 
dred interests, is stronger than ever before noticeable in the building field. During the 
month we have had the convention of Illinois architects, resulting in the formation of a 
state association of architects; the first annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange; the banquet given by the Master Masons’ Associa- 
tion to their friends, including the architects of the city; the annual meeting of, and the 
banquet given by the Chicago Real Estate Board, the largest, most thoroughly organ- 
ized and beneficial association of real estate men in the United States, besides the frequent 
meetings and earnest work of the Master Plumbers’ Association, all of which is noticed in 
as complete a manner as space would allow in another column, the entire movement 
showing that the tendency is to exchange ideas and meet competitors upon a plane of 
friendship, where all differences are forgotten. 

The Exposition Building is again being prepared by Architects Adler & Sullivan ; 
this fime for the Mapleson opera season, which will begin about April 1, and will be one 
of the largest and ntost important events of the kind this country has ever seen. The 
north half of the building will be constructed so that the acoustic properties will be as 
perfect as possible. In this respect, success is assured, as the auditorium fitted by these 
architects in this building for the national conventions, a year ago, were very successful, 
and the arrangements will now be upon a much more perfect scale. The stage will be 80 
by 120 feet, The seating capacity of the main floor, including sixty boxes in two tiers, 


will be about 6,000, while a gallery, so arranged as to give a good view of the stage and 
perfect hearing, will seat 2,000, this gallery being intended to provide for an admis- 
sion at $1 a ticket, a lower rate than the same talent has ever been available before. This 
gallery will be reached by a staircase thirty feet wide. The system of sounding-boards is 
much the same as used on previous occasions. The entire auditorium will be inclosed, 
and this, as well as the immense space devoted to dressing rooms, etc., behind the stage, 
will be heated. Itis estimated that 2,000,000 feet of lumber w.ll be consumed in this 
construction. : . 

The public buildings of Chicago are a continual annoyance and expense to the public 
for whom they have been constructed, and — though none of them are -more 
than a dozen years old, or rather since their foundations were laid they are 
continually falling to pieces. The custom house, with its settlements, cracked 
walls, etc., has been spoken of; the public need not be told of the tiling of 
the floor being loose, and rattling as it is walked upon; but it is to the serious 
disintegration of the limestone of which the cornice of the new county court house is com- 
posed that the special attention of the public is directed, lives being endangered by large 
masses of stone dropping to the pavement. At present a committee ot architects 
has been appointed, consisting of Fred Bauman, C, O. Hansen and William Thomas, 
to investigate the building thoroughly and report upon its condition with recommenda- 
tions. The stormy weather has prevented this work from being accomplished up to the 
present time, meanwhile, the main entrances of the building have been fenced in to pre- 
vent accidents, ‘ 

A “‘competition”’ which has excited considerable local comment, beside the per- 
sonal interest of the nine contestants involved has resulted in the awarding to G. Isaac- 
son, head draughtsman in Architect Cochrane’s office, the erection of a $30,000 church 
for the Congregational society at Evanston. Mr. Isaacson has for some time paSt been 
planning buildings upon his own account, and has proved his ability for larger work, and 
now that he goes into business for himself, the architectural profession receives a member 
who will creditably represent his profession. 

Architect L. G. Hallberg is now elaborating plans for a four-story and cellar pressed 
brick building, 50 by 80 feet in siz, for the Woman’s Medical College, of Chicago, to be 
erected on Lincoln street, immediately opposite the County Hospital, on the site partially 
occupied by the present college structure. The basemert of the building will be of rock-faced 
brownstone, and the upper outside walls will be entirely of plain and ornamental pressed 
brick. In the ccllar will be the heating apparatus, laundry, etc.,of the building. The 
ground floor will be divided up into a dispensary 14 by 20 feet, a large waiting-room, five 
doctors’ rooms. each 12 by 14 feet, janitor's room, and instrument closets. The next floor 
above will contain a large reception-room, general offices, doctors’ rooms, and in the south- 
west corner a lecture-room, capable of accommodating two hundred students. Beneath 
this will be the students’ rooms, so arranged that there will be plenty of light, all of which 
will be shed upon the backs of the audience. On the next floor will be the chemical 
laboratory, clinic rooms, Professor of Chemistry’s room, and, directly over the lect- 
ure-room, already described, is ancther room of the same character, containing an amphi- 
theater running through to the roof, with a seating capacity of 200. The upper floor will 
be devoted to the museum and the dissecting-room. The building on the lot to be occu- 
pied by the new college, which is of brick and three stories in height, will be removed 
to the north end ot the lot, and wiil probably be used as a hospital in connection with the 
college. Work on the improvement will be commenced immediately, and when com- 
pleted it will cost $25,000. 

Architect O. J. Pierce reports: For J. G. Hill, one-story brick, 20 by 1o2 feet, under 
way ; P. Yung, contractor. For Ann M. Parker, two-story and mansard, Peerless brick, 
brown stone, terra cotta, red slate, etc., 22 by 64 feet, cost about $8,000; under way; 
W.H. Iliff, contractor. Besides a number of stores, flats and other buildings in and 
out of the city, projected. 

Architect Otto H. Matz reports: For Ulrich Busch, four flats, two stories and 
cellars, on Orchard street, 28 by 44 each, cost $6,000, projected. 

Architect Aug. Bessler reports: For Mrs. Pauline Martin, on Hermitage avenue, 
near Taylor street, double dwelling, 45 by 60 feet, Anderson pressed brick, with Lemont 
stone trimmings, cost $7,000; projected ; contract not let. For August Gauske, store 
building on Twenty-first street, near Hoyne avenue, two stories, Indiana brick, with 
Lemont stone trimmings, 24% by 75 feet, cost $5,000; contract not let. 

Architects Adler & Sullivan report: For Mrs. B. Wendere, Lakeside Club House, 
three stories, brick walls, gravel roof, iron girders and columns, 125 by 70 feet, cost 

$6,500. For H. Stern, residence on Prairie avenue, between Rae and Gano streets, 25 
by 89 feet, cost $1,200. For J. H. McVicker, new proscenium and boxes in theater, 
two stories added to office building, elevators, steam heat, electric lights and new decora- 
tions, cost $7,500. Fitting up Exposition building for Mapleson’s Opera Company, 
proscenium opening 65 by 40 feet, 59 boxes, auditorium 140 by 250 feet, stage 78 by 115 
feet, body of house 4,000 seats, gallery 2,000 seats, cost $2,500. All projected. 

Architects Wilson & Moody report: For W. H. Thomas, three-story brick and 
stone apartment building, 56 by 60 feet, cost $15,000; under way. For W. H. Pruyn, 
two-story dwelling, 22 by 50 feet. cost $4,000. For Wallace Heckman, two-story resi- 
dence at Kenwood, Ill., 22 by 40 feet, cost $4,000. For Jno. O. Laughlin, two-story resi- 
dence at Twentieth street and Ashland avenue, 22 by 50 feet, cost $2,500. For J. J. 
Holman, two flats, 22 by 69 feet, cost $5,000 ; and one cottage for same, cost $1,000. 

Architect J. J. Flanders reports: For O. Sands, seven residences, three stories and 
cellar, 150 by 70 feet, cost $45,000; projected. For Montefiore school building, nine 
rooms, 40 by 116 feet, Indiana pressed brick, cost $28,000; projected. A six-room 
ae old King school building, 40 by 80 feet, Indiana pressed ,brick, cost $20,000 ; 

rojected, 
. Architects Wheelock & Clay report: For A. H. Lowden, two houses, two stories 
and slated dwarf mansards, pressed brick, each 22 by 55 feet, cost $10,000; under way ; 
A. H. Lowden, builder. 


Cincinnati, 0.— Architect S. E. Des Jardins reports the following pro- 
jected: For W. W. Watts, at Richmond, Ky., brick residence, slate roof, trimmings, 
Bowling Green stone and wood, cost about $30,000, For Wm. H. Blymyer, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, residence, limestone walls, slate roof, cost about $18,000. For William 
Harvey, Walnut Hill, brick residence, cost about $13,000. For Seventh Presbyterian 
church, East Walnut Hills, limestone walls, slate roof, audience room to seat 400 persons, 
lecture room, infant class room, parlors, etc., cost about $34,000. Mission chapel, West 
Walnut Hills, frame building, to seat about 350, cost about $4,500. For Diehl & John- 
son, manufacturers of fire works, near Reading, O., twenty-six frame buildings of various 
dimensions, to cost about $5,000. For Florence Enneking, Cincinnati, frame dwelling, 
to cost about $3,500. 

Architect Geo. W. Rapp reports: Presént condition fair; outlook very good for 
building. For Joseph Daller, Vine street, five-story brick building, freestone front 182% 
by 70 feet, cost $10,000; projected. For Richard Wooley, on May street, opposite 
Crown, Walnut Hills, 214-story dwelling, cost $11,000; under way; S. Richards, con- 
tractor. German Protestant Orphan Asylum, addition and alterations to present build- 
ing on Highland avenue, Mt. Auburn, cost $4,000; projected. For W. W. Scarbrough, 
remodeling Allen building, Fifth and Main streets, cost $17,000; under way ; Jas. Grif- 
fiths & Sons, contractors. For Wm. Strunk, frame dwelling, two stories, on Lane street, 
Walnut Hills, 26 by 48 feet, cost $4,025 ; under way; S. Richards, contractor. For Louis 
Ballouf, double brick dwelling, 24% stories, on Ingleside Place, Walnut Hills, 50 by 58 
feet, cost $8,000; under way; Kemme & Rosensteil, contractors. For F. Kairmann, 
3%-story brick building, on northwest corner Dayton and Linn streets, 25 by 98 feet, cost 
$11,000; under way ; J. W. & T. G. Robinson, contractors. For C. Moerlein Brewing 
Co., addition to brewery, 78 by 164 feet, $20,000; proposed. 


Canton, Ohio.—A school building is projected, to cost between $65,000 and 


$70,000, preparatory work for which will begin at once. 

Clinton, Iowa.—Architects E. T. Mix & Co., of Milwaukee, for G. W. Curtis, 
residence, cost $29,020. County has directed a tax levy for new jail, to cost $17,000. 

Clinton, Mo.—Architect Harry Kemp, for Hec\ler Hotel, plans for additional 
story, mansard. = 

Colorado Springs. Col.—Architect C. S. Wright reports : Supervising house 
for H. V. Ballon, of Colorado Springs, after plans by Architects Palliser & Co., to cost 
$6,500. Also plans for J. J. Hagerman, stone house, to cost $32,000, and several smaller 
structures for other people. 

Detroit.—Building permits issued: R. Nelson, two brick houses, Fourth street, 
cost $5,500. W. B. Wesson, brick hotel, Woodbridge street, cost $13,000. C. C 
Hodges, residence, cor. Woodward and Bradshaw avenues, cost $7,200.. D. Brooks, 
brick mill, cor, Warren avenue and Fifteenth street, cost $6,000. John Waterfall, brick 
house, No. 507 Cass avenue, cost $7,500. N. Mitchell, five-story brick block, Wood- 
bridge street, cost $20,000. Donaldson & Meur, architects, brick building for American 
News Co., cost $15,000. Brick residence for Mrs. Green, Joy street, cost $9,000. Brick 
residence for I’. A. Wadsworth, McDougall avenue, cost $7,000, J. Waterfall & Son, 
three houses, Cass avenue, cost $20,000, Mrs. Jacober, two Crick stores, Gratiot avenue, 
cost $5,000. Mrs. N. Williams, brick house, Larned street, cost $5,000. Schmidt & 
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Co., block two-story brick dwellings, Eighth street, cost M y 
brick houses, Second street, cost $11,000. Thomas oa eg ag oats 
avenue, cost $6,000. . 
Dowagiac, Wis.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, for Frank D 
Lyle, residence, cost $5,000. ? : 
Architect S. FE. Andrew, for Mrs. S. A. Andrew, dwelling, cost $2,500; Monk Judd 
contractor. @ 
Architect B. R. Soules, for Towle & Guthail, skating rink 
$3,500. 
Devil's Lake, Dak.—$85,165 wes the cost of buildings 
last year. 


_ Eureka, Kan.—A college is projected, 15 acres donated to it, and citizens are 
raising funds for the erection of building, $12,000 of which was subscribed as a start. 


Fargo, Dak.—The re-building of the Continental Hotel is under consideration. 
The new structure is to he roo by 104 feet, four stories, with hotel office and several store 
rooms on first floor. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Architect H. W. Matson reports for E. Wiser, brick dwell- 
ing, cost $3,500. For Fred Spie el, frame dwelling, cost $2,000. For William Geiseking 
brick country residence, cost $5,000. 

Fort Worth, Tex.— Architect J. J. Kane reports: The present outlook 
for {building is good in this section, and I believe will be good all over the state 
this year. For Daniel Waggoner, two-story frame residence, 46 by 80 feet, cost 
$40,000, under way; Ayers & Bergman, contractors. For Thos. Stevens, two-story frame 
residence, 38 by 65 feet, cost $21,000, contract not let, For Ikand, two-story frame resi- 
dence, 44 by 68 feet,cost $15,000, contract not let. For K. M. Vanzandt, two-story brick 
and stone residence, 52 by 7> feet, cost $14,000, contract not let. For Weatherford City, 
two-story stone schoolhouse, 68 by go feet, cost $25,000, contract not let. For Montague 
City, Tex., two-story stone and iron court-house, 84 by 88 feet, cost $44,000, under way 
Thos. Janall, contractor. ro 

Frankfort, Ind.—Architect J. W. Hammond reports : For Hugh Hamilton, 
two-story brick country dwelling, slate roof, 38 by 63 feet, cost $6,000; under way ; Jesse 
Sweet, contractor. Peter Felter, frame cottage, two and one-half stories, 34 by 43 feet, 
cost $2,000; projected. Addition to schoolhouse, Colfax, Ind., brick, two stories, cost 
$3,000; projected. 

Gallatin, Mo.—Architects Echlin & Mann, of St. Joseph, for T. B. Yates, J. J. 
Engart, W. H. Hamilton, and J. W. Alexander, hotel, brick, cost $10,000; Howard 
& Witt, contractors. 

Hannibal, Mo.—Architect James Oliver Hogg reports: Am making a num- 
ber of drawings for spring work. Outlook exceedingly good. For H. L. Penfield, one- 
story cottage, 28 by 44 feet, cost, $1,509; not let. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Architects Hodgson, Wallingford & Stem report: Pros- 
pects brightening somewhat. For A. L. Wright, store, cost $6,000; projected. For 
James M., Kerr, Tippecanoe City, O., residence, cost 5,000; projected. For J. C. Els- 
ton, Crawfordsville, Ind., store, cost, $4,000. 

A thre:-story addition to the insane asylum, recently erected, under direction of 


, 150 by 50 feet, cost 


and improvements 


architect E, H. Ketcham, was burned January 27, involving a loss of $75,000. Fire 
started in engine room, and destruction of building resulted from an inadequate supply 
of water. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Building permits: Landis & Moulton, livery stable 
on Amarette street, between Eighth and Ninth streets, to cost $10,000. Craig & Daniels, 
a $3,700 brick residence at Dundee Place. 

Knoxville, Temnn.—Architect J. F. Baumann reports: Present condition 
quite dull; outlook not very encouraging. Buildings under way: ForJ.R & J. D. 
McCallum, four-story brick, stone trimmings, 30 by 130 feet, cost $26,000. Catholic 
church, brick with stone trimmings, 54 by 104 feet, cost $30,000. Cumberland Presby- 
terian church, brick, galvanized iron cornice, 40 by 76 feet, cost $9,500. Knox county 
court-house, brick and stone and terra cotta trimmings, cost $86,000. For R. S. Payne, 
frame out-building, $2,400. For Knoxville street railway, two-story trame, cost $1,270. 
Projected the following: For Dr. R. M. Rhea, frame dwelling, cost $7,000. J. T. 
McTeer, frame dwelling, cost $6,500. B. A. Jenkins, two frame dwellings, cost $3,500. 
Hope & Thomas, two frame dwellings, cost $4,000. M. L, Patterson, three brick stores 
and livery stable, two stories, cost $10,009, P. Kern, one-story frame cottage, $1,692, 

La Harpe, Ill.—Architect Charles Randall reports: The present outlook is 
not very flattering. Do not know of any building under contract in this vicinity at pres- 
ent. Some few are making preparations to build next season. For J. J. McVey, a 
two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 48 feet, cost $1,800; nearly finished. For Thomas 
Cooper, Terre Haute, Ill., two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 30 feet, cost $2,000; finished. 
op small frame dwelling for Thomas Walker, cost $600. Chas. Randall contractor 
of all. 


Lexington, Ky.—Architect P. L. Lundin reports: For Alexander Gibbons, 
one-story brick dwelling, 34 by 48 feet, cost $2,150; nearly completed. F. F. Farrell, 
two-story building, brick and stone, 19 by 60 feet, cost $2,375; under contract. Gus 
Straus, two and one-half-story resideace, 37 by 59 feet, cost $5,250; foundation laid. L. 
Straus, residence of same kird, size and cost of one last mentioned ; foundation laid. J. 
W. Davis, Paris, Ky., two-story brick residence, 36 by 54 feet, cost $4,000; under 
contract. Chas. During, at Nicholasville, Ky., two stores, two and one-half stories, 
44% by 72 feet, cost $3,899; projected. J. J. Bronaugh, at Nicholasville, Ky., one- 
story frame dwelling, 36 by 44 feet, cost $2,100; under contract. James Jewell, im- 
provement, brick residence; cost $2,000, under contract. Architect ]. R. Carrigan 
reporris: Four brick residences, cost $16,000. Two frame residences, cost $7,000. 
One brick business block, cost $45,000. One brick and stone business block, cost $3,500. 

Mackinac Island, Lake Superior.—A new hotel, three stories, to ac- 
commodate 600 guests, to cost $50,000, is under way. 


Marshall, Tex.—The Marshall Car and Foundry Co., foundry, 78 by 263 
feet; W. Forslund, contractor. Corgile & Malone, store building, brick, two stories ; 
J. Heggins, contractor. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—$s0,000 appropriated for normal school building will be 
disbursed as follows : $12,500 for site ; $160, taxes ; $32,235, contract price of building ; 
$1,067, plumbing; $700, architects fees; $950, inspection; $100, electric bells ; $500, 
gymnasium ; total, $48,212. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The year’s work indicates a falling off in the number 
of residences and a gain in business blocks, and also a gain in fine residences. Materials 
were from fifteen to twenty-five per cent cheaper, and this, with the depression in 
manufactures, leads to the investment of large sums in building. The figures given 
represcnt the actual outlay as near as carefully prepared statistics can. The improve- 
ment in general architectural design is noticeable both in this city and +t. Paul, and 
may be largely attributed to the workings of the Architectural Association and the ex- 
change of ideas and friendly competition, the public being meanwhile better served and 
to the benefit of the city generally. Lake Minnetonka has developed beyond precedent 
during the year and is surrounded by summer resorts of the first class. : 

The following are some of the principal permits recently issued: P. G. Lamereaux, 
a two-story frame saw mill, southwest corner Water street and Tenth avenue north- 
east, cost $20,000. P. G. Lamereaux, three two-and-a-half-story frame dwellings, four- 
teen rooms each, west side First avenue south, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
streets, cost $19,500. E. B. Cooper, double two-story dwellings, ten rooms each, west 
side Portland place between Twenty-second and Twenty-third streets south, cost $4,000, 
John Paulson, three-story brick veneered manufactory, Riverside avenue, cost $6,000, 
John Stene, double two-story stores, corner Cedar and Riverside avenues, Cost $4,00v. 
For H. O. Hamlin, five-and-one-half-story frame dwell'ng, Second avenue, between 
Tenth and Eleventh streets north, cost $4,000. For C. Hase, two-and-one-half-story 
double frame dwelling, Second avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets south, 
cost $5,000. For P. C. Richardson, two-story frame dwelling, Sixth avenue, between 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth streets south, cost $4,000. For P. C. Richardson, two- 
story Tame dwelling, southeast corner Twenty-ninth street and Tenth avenue south, 
cost $2,000, For John Paulson, three-story brick veneered manufactory, Riverside 
avenue, cost $6,coo. For Jeremiah Spear, two-and-one-half-story brick veneer dwelling, 
Third street, between Tenth and Eleventh avenues southeast, cost $12,000. A 

The following are proposed: P. C. Richardson, a two-story frame dwelling on the 
corner of Twenty-fifth avenue and Twenty-sixth street, cost $4,000, Z. P. Mullen, resi- 
dence on Seventeenth street, between Nicollet and Hennipen avenues, cost $6,000. 

Monticello, H11.—Architect R. R. Meredith reports: The present outlook for 
the summer is good, and I think that if money matters are fair our town will make a 
good report the coming season. For H. Sackriter, store building, two stories and cellar, 
brick, tinroof, 20 by 80 feet, cost $3,500, under way; R. R, Meredith, contractor, For 





H. D. Peters,*business house, two stories and cellar, brick, tin roof, 20 by 80 feet, cost 
$2,500; Hoffman Bros., contractors. For Dr. Farra & Son, store building, brick, two 
stories, tin roof, 20 by 75 feet, cost $3,200; R. R. Meredith, contractor. ForC. A. ‘Tat- 
man, store building, two stories, brick, tin roof, 20 by 75 feet, cost $3,000; R. R. Mere- 
dith, contractor. 

New Corporations.—Licenses for the incorporation of the following, issued 
since last report : The South Halsted Street Iron Works, of Chicago ; capital, $50,000; 
incorporators, Marinus Vanderkloot, Adrian Vanderkloot and Mathias R. Vanderkloot. 

The Jasper County Creamery Association, of Newton, Ill. ; capital, $10,000; incor- 
porators, H, L. Bridges, J. W. Honey, E. T. Martin aud others. 

The Ogden Avenue Hal! Association, of Chicago : capital, $10,000; incorporators, 
Elbridge S. Pratt, William P. Fitzpatrick, Charles C. Nardin and others. 

The Galesburg, Lake Washington and Highland Park Street Railroad Company, of 
Galesburg, IIl.; capital, $20,000; incorporators, George W. Brown, B. F. Arnold, 
Joseph Pine and others. 

The College City Street Railway Company, of Galesburg, Ill. ; capital, $40,000; 
incorporators, E. E. Fosdick, Wm. Kellog and C. C. Allen. 

The National Electric Supply Company, at Chicago ; capital stock, $100,000 ; incor- 
porators, George A. King, Albert Parker, Enos Slosson, Charles H. Kutz and L. F. 
Cummings. 

The Fruin-Bambrick Construction Company, of St. Louis, have been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $105,000, the shares being divided equally among the incorpora- 
tors, Jeremiah Fruin, Patrick Bambrick and Wm. H. Swift. 


Norwood, Minn.—Architects B. F. Long & Co., two-room schoolhouse, 40 by 
50 feet; cost $8,000. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Architect W. W. Myers reports: The outlook for the year 
is not very bright, but hope for an early improvement. Have had rain incessantly for 
the past month. Plans for F. C. Brent, two-story frame residence, slate roof, 62 by 84 
feet, cost $20,000. Escambia county, schoolhouse, two-story frame, 84 by 72 feet, cost 
$15,000, Presbyterian parsonage, two-story frame, 44 by 62 feet, cost $2,500. Contracts 
not let for any of foregoing. Catholic church, Gothic style, brick, slate roof, 64 by 152 
feet, cost $30,000; J. F. Kehoe, contractor. Louis Knowles, two-story frame residence, 
44 by 66 feet, cost $7,500; contractor, J. Coleman. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Architect J. M. Creighton: For J. T. Sims, residence, cost 
$5,000. For H. H. Linwell, residence, cost $10,000, 


Savannah, Ga.—An architect who failed to attach his signature reports: 
Present outlook dull, but it is too early to make predictions. ‘The season may prove 
much better than we have now reason to expect,as was the case thelast two years. For 
R. D. Bogart, two-story frame, tin roof, 45 by 70 feet, cost $6,500; finished; Matthew 
Hogan, contractor. For W. G. Cooper, two-story frame, tin roof, 40 by 56 feet, cost 
$5,800; finished; H. Bartlett, contractor. For J. P. Hammond, two-story frame, tin 
roof, 44 by 62 feet, cost $6,000; finished; T. L. Blackwell, contractor. For T. H. 
McMillan, two-story and basement, brick, tin roof, 30 by 60 feet, cost $6,000; 
finished ; ‘I. L. Blackwell & Nunegayer, contractors. For C. H. Dorsett, two-story 
frame, tin roof, 49 by 60 feet, cost $5,700; projected. For T. Holcombe, two-story 
frame, tin root, 37 by 65 feet, cost $5,400; T. L. Blackwell, contractor. 


Streator, Ili.—Architect F. S. Allen reports: Prospects for the year fair, but 
not so good as ’84; business may improve as the season advances. For city of 
Streator, city hall, jail, engine and firemen’s rooms, two stories, 45 by go feet, cost 
$10,000 ; foundation laid; P. Schlachter, contractor. For Christ Church, Joliet, 
chapel, church and rectory, all stone, with tile roof, 1o2 by 146 feet, cost $25,000; 
chapel completed, church walls up; Wm. Stage, contractor. For F. S. Allen, two- 
story residence, stone and terra cotta, 32 by 40 feet, cost $5,100; nearly completed. 
For James Sexton, two-story frame residence, 39 by 51 feet, cost $5,000; R. Myers, 
contractor. For Immaculate Conception Roman Catholic Church, brick building, 
Italian Romanesque, 33 by 122 feet, cost $17,000; nearly finished. For skating rink, 
frame building 75 by 185 feet, cost $6,000; in progress. Later report: Fer Christ 
Church Society of Streator, church, chapel and rectory, two stories of Joliet stone, 100 
by 95 feet, cost $15,000; projected. For Roman Catholic Church at Princeville, brick 
and stone church, one-story, 46 by 100 feet, cost $10,000; projected. For Rev. O. 
Callaghan, Wapella, Ill., frame rectory, 27 by 46 feet, cost $2,000. For Geo. Hunt, 
Streator, frame cottage, 24 by 30 feet, cost $2,000; projected. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—Catholic cathedral, nearly finished, has seating capacity ot 
goo, seats of carved ash and cherry, building finished in hardwood, cost $40,000; chimes 
are in place, and weigh 1,035, 1,096 and 3,637 pounds respectively. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Architect J. B. Legg sends information of handsome building 
for skating rink, brick, in Renaissance and Romanesque style, cut stone, galvanized iron 
and terra cotta trimmings, 130 by 171 feet; skating parlor will be 80 by 169 feet, floor to 
be of pulverized granite and Portland cement, reception-room will be 76% by go feet, with 
hardwood finish, communicating with vestibule, general office, skateroom, restaurant, 
confectionery, commodious toilet-rooms and parlors ; in second story will be an elegant 
lodgeroom, 48 by 60 feet, connect'ng with banquet-room ; boiler-house, engine and 
dynamo rooms, for steam heating and electric lights, are located in rear of lobby ; esti- 
mated cost $50,000, to be completed by June 1, 1885. 

Architect Maximillian T. A'lard reports: For W. J West, Taylors, Miss., 
plantation house, frame, cost $4,000; under way. For T. E. Gray, St. Louis, Mo., two 
brick dwellings, pressed brick, terra cotta trimmings, cost $6,500; projected. For Ff. A. 
Bachmann, Salem, Ill., frame dwelling, cost $3,500; under way. For Nic. Jaeger, at 
Perryville, Mo., fine brick residence, cost $7,000 ; just completed. For E. C. Robbins, 
St. Louis, Eastlake brick dwelling, step roof, reception hall and staircase in oak, open 
ceiling, molded oak joists, cost $12,000; completed. For R. Haydark, on Scuth 
Twenty-Fifth street, St. Louis, store and tenement building, brick, cost $3,400. 

Architect Isaac Taylor: A row of houses on Argyle avenue, cost $9,000. 

Architects George I. Barnett & Son: For Mr. Chas. Slevin, at 1702 Pine street, 
extensive alterations, cost $10,000. * 

Architects J. B. McElfatrick & Sons: For J. B. Cella, store and office building, 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, cost about $7,000 ; G. D. Fitzgibbons, contractor. 

Architects Peabody & Stearns: For J. W. Morton, Vandeventer Place and Cabanne 
avenue, two-story dwelling, cost $22,000; Sam’! Marsden, contractor. 

Architect J. H. McNamara: For Hild & Guhman, two-story brick dwelling, cost 
$5,600; J. H. Keefe, contractor. 

Architects Aug. Beinke & Co.: For C. Hackemeir, two-story brick dwelling, cost 
$8,000. / - 
Architect Koenig: For A. Fenner, two adjacent two-story brick dwellings, cost 
$3,000; A. Fenner, builder. 

~ Important building permits issued: A. R. Ennis, two-story brick dwelling, cost 
$4,900; Ennis & Swope, contractors. Wm. Stutz, four two-story dwellings, cost $8,000 ; 
Hermann & Schumacher, contractors. M. S. Gray, two-story brick dwelling, cost 
$8,500; John Mahor, contractor. W. Patterson, two-story brick dwelling, cost $5,500. 
W. Patterson, two-story brick dwelling, cost $5,500. John Quinn, two-story brick dwell- 
ing, cost $5,000. Alex. McKechnie, five adjacent two-story brick stores and dwellings, 
cost $8,000; Alex. McKechnie, contractor. Mrs. Halstead Burnett, two-story brick 
dwelling, cost $4,500; J. B. Lind-ley & Son, contractors. Mrs. Halstead Burnett, two- 
story brick dwelling, cost $4,500; J. B. Lindsley & Son, contractors, Mrs. Halstead 
Burnett. two-story brick dwelling, cost $4,500; J. B. Lindsley & Son, contractors. Mrs, 
L. Riechmann, two adjacent two-story brick dwellings, cost $5,000; Bisser Bros., con- 
tractors. Mrs. L. Riechmann, two-story brick dwelling, cost § Mrs. M. Curtis, 
two-story brick dwelling, cost $5,500; J. W. Barnes & Co., contractors. F. Fischer, 
two-story brick store and tenement, cost $7,000; C. Schwartzkoph, contractor. J. B. 
Cella, three-story store and offices, cost $7,000; G. D. Fitzgibbons, contractor. [. W. 
Morton, two-story brick dwelling, cost $22,000; Peabody & Stearns, architects ; 
Samuel Morrison, contractor. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Beside the large amount of building noticed, the park system 
and the river improvements are large additions to the public work that has occupied 
the year. While the aggregate amount of money expended in building is a little less 
than that of Minneapolis, the nearness of the tie indicates the strong and active march 
of both cities towards metropolitan positions, in which they keep even pace, and a 
healthy and beneficial rivalry. 

Architect W. C. Castner: For Minnesota Club, club house, cost $25,000. Rail- 
way station at Sedalia, Mo., 26 by 60 feet, cost $27,000. For A. P. Wilks, three 
tenements on Goodwin avenue, cost $25,000. For Wm. Foulke, on Lincoln avenue, near 
Oakland, dwelling 33 by 43 feet, cost $35,000. For W. H.H. Johnston, two-story frame 
double dwelling, 40 by 40 feet, west side of Floral street, between Summit and Grand 
streets, cost $5,000. For William Byrne, two-story frame dwelling-house, north side of 
Martin street, between Mackubin and Arundel streets, cost $4,coo. 


Zoyler, Tex.—Architect E.H. Wills is superintending the construction of a 
Baptist church, to cost about $30,000, 
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Indiana p geet ness eseccecscescces 26 00@S CO SEs sca sacssorncee ; § 50@ 5 80 a : 
Philadelphia press exetescesenesedenes GS O0RRES , shah opsas eee ere ooring: : 
Milwaukee pressed. ........ “se ° 25 oo LUMBER. ist & 2d clear, 4 in...... pksceke bere des 35 00 
Trenton «0. ...eeeesseee sees 38 00 Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). ist & 2d eet merce snnnes vtenness 35 00 
. D 
Zanesville (Harris Bros.) . wees cccccvecveces 33 9] Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) Boards, DiS... ccccccccccccesccscccces 33 00@ 35 00 
Perth Amboy Buff ...........ccceeccecees 50 00] Pine, rst quality, clear........ weseecccees $44 00@48 00] Beaded Ceiling: . 
“*  Mottled........++. oc eensene PP PT TIRE, BO GMOIRY soos cusses 5 0600s c0000s000 $4 CORNED OD ist & 2d clear, a alearptcemeciia eo oo@ “< > 
Moulded: I ee hieeeense 40 00 G IMs eeeseeeeeseees-++ 26 0O@ 
Chicago (Anderson)..........-++.++ ogee OOMNIIO ODD Casket cccxsescsscesceacesccessas. enon 12 00 J iN...0.seevereeeseees 33 CO@ 36 00 
eS eee SSRN tic oc@125 cof ..-. Step plank: ee 
Indiana .........ee0ceseeeeeeeeees seeeees §0 00 “Se: litinn ts ist & 2d clear 1%, 1% & 2 in........... 33 00@ 35 00 
Zanesville (Harris OS See She. 75 00 chon 9c -cegeguaeeaatatte ste ewww eens 9 Georgia Cypress: 
g cick aeeieales ES 5 iene ee, Be en ee 
Enameled edge and end ......... ae 105 00} Jasks: Shingles ....+2..++-+eeeseeees sesccesees 3. 75@ 425 
Enameled (Harris Bros.) "......2.scs00-0+ ci chai dacs cna eos 1 go| Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Per Cask. | Shingies : Plank .......+.+-- seceee eeee=wae% seeeee 23 00@ 25 00 
$065@ 75] Pine (sawed)........... ZI fetes Ae ecceses 200@ 260] Timber......ccccccscccccccsccsees seeees 24 00@ 30 00 
a tr ge ag ——— PAINT, ETC. Per Ib. 
3 25@ 3 50 " eeeeeeeceees Pe eeceeesssccces g % 
Posts, cedar ........0. eeccesace Seeessens 9 co@2I 00 Dry. In Oil 
; ee Pi =? md Pine, "yellow isk waxecesuscessounks 30 00@35 00 | White lead (American)............2.+--8 5% 5% 
edt a eer eseeee I 7S@ 2 00 HARDW: OODS. ei — (American) ...........00- eee * m3 = 
Hair (cattle), per bu................ PARAS GS 20@ 25 otations furnished by Geo. E. B. White & Co.) e -_” asbycouaanapenets 
Red, Vermilion 20/@50 40@1 00 
Hair (goat), per be pemsenil bistitoiessenonsisne sa 40 Walon. > sat & ad, iS 88 Oa Rare 8 20g go 00 pe Pomsony Raa eres =e? 4 * 
Sand (lake shore), per yard ....... ~seeeeeees oF 1 25 BY, ANG UP..e.errecccrccccccssccccss 85 100 00 , erpensyess Sesser es 
. STONE. Walnut, countertop.......... eseecseesee 150 0O@ 200 00 a Bene srnereeniver es 30 os 
d (Quotations furnished by J. S. F. ten.) ie Ash, ai & ad,1in.. eee Laer es a ,....... os pe 
a tt. san be | apy wt Rn — oe aS 
ee FREES ee esee 65 1% UP wcecccesecscccsecececece esse 35 B 4000 Blue oe at a tee eeseces ic 16@ 3 
Hoosier blue Bedford ............... oie 65 | Oak, white, rst & 2d, RED... <nnuvasane 30 00@ 35 00 Putty . LINER io 3 
« buff “ Ge LOS See ae so 2 See eusecnne eeeee 35 00@ 4000 be 
ei ce a ee a a rt & ad, RiGicai5 pack secanes + 25 00@ 3000 Whiting (ary ‘aglish) aaroens >= eeneaeese - = 
RON ee Sia ee Ee 
New York bluestone ................. sees 1 35@ 1 go] aeery ey Sy ager wigi emma S00 os MMAR cree reccceccsecccccesecss GD 16 
Foundation : a Cherry >> hey angegnantebnnniie ve a oe RE NE ins <dnacecinceweiansss'es ens 7@ 16 
Dimension .......... saben eaecdnce niles 20@ 25 Oil, linseed (raw), a ae 50 
Rubble, per GREG. ceesn ccc yievecusecesnces oo Oil, linseed (boiled), *¢ ail gOS OE 53 
MUNUEER cccunessccoccsosasssscasnteecsss — 1Q0 Son sees 30 00@ 35 00 ‘ 
crit. coping Lmao: $0@ t oo] Whitewood: ast & ad, 1, 1X, 116 B'2 in 30 00@ 35 00 ae se a oll 
_ — Boch vved, sete shone vce, Beam Seo] Varnish, shale, 66 III 585 400 
en eee. sack CaO ft Butternut, rst & ad, x im.......cccecesees 55 00@ 6000 : 
Amberst cite nena an tee BEE Ge MBice -ccccectescsesecesecsccs GOOD 90.00 “ HARDWARE. 
ARTERY, SRNR 30 00@ 35 co | Nails: Per Keg 
Brown ‘Potomac YS as PSR ~~ x gg | Gum, red, a stesesseeeees 30 00@ 35 00 PCTS WUOMMER cA cccocvecssadcscsisieses ac $3 40 
eee ee 1 10 ee re 35 00@ 4000] Tenpenny, common ........cccccc. eee ee 2 30 
Marile- FINISHING WOODS. Sk Se ae eee 3 05 
Italian, veined.......... ies sdhneeuesen <6 4 00] Mahogany, Mexican .................202. 200 00@250 00 Lath, 3’s fine ,.......... sosue atseascemseas 5 40 
Tennessee, red. ..... ciuek Sane iciemenwncen 2 50@ : oo | Mahogany, St. Domingo... .............. 250 00(@300 00 PUURERNEE S80 OG By 5 os 565 bhdseveccc ove 2 40 
Tennessee, Knoxville .......0..00 20000 —_ oo | Mahogany, —- baceee bssass -sseeeess 150 CO@250 00 For finishing-nails add $1.70 per keg. 
Vermont, os see a ~e cee ee 3 i PRIN, OPED <i nsec sccccactncccsesc s@ 5 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 
77 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
Heat-Saving and Ventilating 
S Ss ; 





Why would you warm your rooms with fireplace heaters, that, as 
generally set, effect no more ventilation than a stove does, and which 
carry the impure air of a lower room into the chamber above. A Ven- 
tilating Grate can be constructed to heat and ventilate rooms on two 
floors, and in the room where the Grate is set you have the beauty and 
the healthful cheer of an open fire, without extra cost of fuel. It is <— 
impossible for the air of the room below to enter the chamber above. LK ig Wei } 

Why would you attempt to warm your rooms with common grates, that draw all their supply of air from the crevices around the doors and windows, 
making cold air currents in the vicinity of these, and currents of cold air along the floor, chilling the feet, and thus inducing colds? Why use such grates, 
which, according to the experiments of Gen. Morin, waste seven-eighths of the whole heat product of the fuel in the chimney? A Ventilating Grate will 
thoroughly heat large rooms—totally without draughts in any part thereof, and evenly throughout. From the same fuel, you can heat, more thoroughly 
in every respect, three times the room space that you would attempt to heat with common grates. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES AND REPORTS. 
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AETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO,, Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FuLToN AND 42 ANN Streets, NEw York, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


The Best SWISS DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
“PARAGON” Drawing Paper, 
“DUPLEX” Drawing Paper, 
“UNION” Tracing Cloth, 





“PARCHMENT” Tracing Paper, 





“HELIOS” Blue Process Paper. . 





All Stationers and Booksellers keep these goods in stock. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


England Sash Lock 


Locks and holds either sash at any desired point, with or 
without cords, weights, or pulleys. 

Locks are not put on the sash cumbersome and easily 
tampered with, but are placed in the frame,—not seen—and 
working a powerful catch against the edge of the sash. 

Locks are operated with a key passing through a small 
perforation in the casing. The window is locked as securely 
as a door can be locked. The sash cannot be moved with- 
out the key. The Lock defies the burglar. 

















Correspondence is invited and Agents are Wanted. 
Address, 
A. KALSTROM, - - Wasuincton, D. C 





C. J. L. MEYER & SONS CO. 

















ere tod, D4, and 2 Market Street, °°°ccco. - 


gy 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Interior Finish, Wood Mantels, 


——MIRRORS AND OFFICE FITTINGS=—=— 





WE HAVE ON EXHIBITION DOORS AND CASINGS IN THE FOLLOWING WOODS: 


MAPLE, CHERRY, WALNUT, MAHOGANY, BEECH, BIRCH, CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, OAK, 
CYPRESS, YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, SYCAMORE, ASH AND SWEET GUM. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE ALLINTERESTED IN BUILDING TO CALL AND INSPECT OUR 


_=======PISPLAY OF 





WOODWORK====== 
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TTOMLINSON & REED 
QUARRYMEN 
And Dealers in : 
OoxziTic LIMESTONE 


QUARRIES AT AVOCA, 
Near Bedford, Ind. 
Branch Office, POLK & ELLSWORTH STS. 


CHICAGO. 











SUPERIOR 
COPPER WEATHER VANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 
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Western Exectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ELEctTRIc CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
Hore. Fire ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 
BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Eclipse House Door Hanger 





Center of From $1 to $2 per set saved over 
double doorway. other makes. 








Is the only edaee on the market having an Adjustable 
Track for keeping it straight and level, so that doors 
will always hang plumb and run free. 

Are equally adapted for double and single doors, and 
should be used wherever swinging doors are objectionable, 
by those who appreciate perfection in their working. 

No side strain or breaking. Ask your dealer for them. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, with testimonials. 
Address 

ECLIPSE DOOR HANGER FACTORY, 
84 Market Street, Cu1caGo, Itt- 





THE MAGEE FURNACES AND RANGES. 


We desire to call the attention of ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS and those contemplating 
building, to our extensive line of Furnaces 
and Ranges, by far the largest in the country. 
Estimates furnished and work done in the best 
manner at any point desired. 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free 
on application. All goods of our manufacture 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction when we 
superintend erection. None but the choicest 
materials and most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. ] 

The MAGEE PATENT SINK is “the 
greatest sanitary blessing of the age.’’ 


MAGEE FURNACE CoMPANY, 


: BOSTON. | 
WESTERN Brancu: 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. ; 

















THE PATENT SOLID LEATHER 
DECORATIVE NAILS ano TUFTING BUTTONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S. A. 
IN VARIOUS STYLES AND ALL SHADES AND COLORS, 
FOR FURNITURE, RAILWAY CARS, CARRIAGES, &c. 
ALSO IN GOLD SILVER, COPPER 
AND ILLUMINATED BRONZED EFFECTS, 
FOR WALL AND CEILING DECORATION. 
ENDORSED BY THE FINEST TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
PATENTED In UniTED STATES Oct. 18, 1881, Fes. 14, 1882, MarRcH 13, 1883, aLso In ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
EVERY BOX OF CENUINE COODS BEARS OUR NAME AND DATE OF PATENT. 





HUGH McMILLAN, Pres. H. McKINLOCK, Secretary. 
W.A. JACKSON, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. PRANK E. FISHER, Manager. 


re he Detroit Electrical Works. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 

Burglar Alarms, Mercurial Fire Alarms, Watchman's Time Detectors, Front 
Door sand Cash Calls, Hotel Annunciators, Push Buttons, Batteries, Insulated Wire. 
ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING 
For Residences and Public Buildings, and a general supply of Electric Apparatus 
constantly on hand. Send for prices and estimates on work. All work guaranteed. 


DETROIT ELECTRICAL WORKS, 
Cor. SEVENTH AND WOODBRIDGE STs., DETROIT, MICH. 








Please mention this paper. 





PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, et 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless, Self-Coiling Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


_, LATE CLARK & COMPANY, 
Original Inventors and Sole Patentees of 


Noiseless, Self-Coiling, Revolving Steel Shutters, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. - Also, Improved ROLLING Woop SHUTTERS, and CLARK’s PATENT > 
METALLIC VENETIAN BLINDs. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, Etc., TO 


162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


AIMDARS PATERNT | 
x——AlIR BELLS———-+» 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


NO WIRES TO STRETCH! NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
g Laight St!, NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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yy PROPOSALS. 





ABOR AND MATERTATLS. 
[At Greensborough, N. C. 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
, Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
WasuincTon, D. C., January 19, 1885. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2p.m., on the 2gth day of February, 1885, for all the 
labor and ‘materials, excavating, etc., concrete foundations, 
brick, stone and ironwork, wood floors, partitions and 
roof-framing, slate and galvanized ironwork required for 
the basement and superstructure of the court house, post- 
office, etc., at Greensborough, N. C., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any addi- 
tional information may be had on apy;lication at tiis office 
or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and those 
received after the time of opening will not be considered. 

M. E. BELL, 
Supervising Architect. 





pied AND MATERIALS. 


[At Harrisonburg, Va. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARIMENT, 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 10, 1885. j 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 2 
o'clock P.M., on the 24th day of February, 1885, for fur- 
nishing all the labor and materials, including stone, bricks, 
woodwork, etc., required for the construction of the court 
house, etc., building at Harrisonburg, Va., in accordance 
with drawings and specifications, copies of which, and any 
additional information may be obtained on application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent, on and after 
January 23, 1885. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and those 
received atter the time of opening will not be considered. 
N ELL, 
Supervising Architect. 





OLLED IRON BEAMS AND PLATE 
GIRDERS. [At Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND 
Navy DEPARTMENTs, 

WasuincrTon, D. C., January 22, 1885. 
Separate sealed proposals for furnishing and deliver- 
ing the rolled-iron beams and sixteen plate girders required 
for four floors of the west and centre wings of the Building 
for the State, War and Navy Departments in this city will 
be received at this office until 72 M., on February 17, 1585, 
and opened immediately thereafter, in presence ot bidders. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and blank 
forms of proposal, for either the beams or the girders, will 
be furnished to established manufacturers on application to 

this office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 





Senet AND BRICK WORK. 


[At Lynchburg, Va. 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 27, 1885. J 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P.M., on the 26th day of February, 1885, for furnishing 
the labor and material, bricks, terra-cotta, stone, mortar, 
etc., and building complete, the masonry of the walls ot 
basement and superstructure of the court house, postoffice, 
etc., building at Lynchburg, Va.. in accordance with draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which may be seen and 
any additional information obtained on application at this 
office or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL 

476 Supervising Architect. 





N°? TICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


For Steam Heating and Iron Furniture Furnishing, 
the Will County Court House, Joliet, Ill. 

The building committee will examine plans for steam 
heating and styles of iron book racks and cherry office 
desking, and receive bids for the same uf fo June 1, 1885. 
Parties desiring to bid on above work must visit the build- 
ing, make their own plans and specifications, and fully 
explain what and how they propose to do, and they can do 
so atany time. The secretary can be found at any time to 
give any information required. 

J.D PAIGE, Secretary, Joliet, Ill. 


aii 
[At Scranton, Pa. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF accion. 





County, 
ScRANTON, Pa., January 24, 1885. 

Sealed proposals for the erection and completion of a 
county jail for Lackawanna county, to be located on the 
corner of Washington avenue and New York street, in the 
city of Scranton, Pa., will be received by the undersigned 
Commissioners of said county, at their office, util Thurs- 
day, February 26, 1885, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon. 
Plans and specifications will be on file at the court house, 
in the city of Scranton, on and after Tuesday, January 27, 
1885. The builder to whom the contract shall be awarded 
will be required to enter into bonds with at least two ap- 
roved sureties for the sum of $20,000, for the faithful per- 
ormance of the contract. Work to be commenced within 
thirty days after the awarding of the contract, and to be 

finished on or before April x, 1887. 
The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any or all 


bids. 
WM. FRANZ, 
H. L. HALSTEAD, 
WM. J. BURKE, 
County Commissioners, 
Attest: D. W. Powe t, Clerk. 


KAYMOND'S COMPRESSED LEAD 


SAS H. Viet Gres 


(Twice the heft of Iron.— Occupy only Half the Space.) 
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Solid, Compact, Noiseless. 


These weights are made under Hydraulic Pressure, securing a greater solidity 
and density of metal, and a smoothness of finish not found in the old style of 
- —- Each weight is centered, making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. 

The LINKED WEIGHTS are very convenient for placing in and removing 
from pockets with small openings, and will be readily appreciated by the trade. 

Any Size or Shape made tv order on a few hours’ notice. 

Prices no higher than the cast lead weights. 

Special figures will be given on large quantities. 

For plate glass windows no other weight should be used. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


J. N. RAYMOND, 
Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, 55 & 57 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Send for Circular and Table of Weights. 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
337 & 339 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ENGLISH TILES, BRASS AND [RON FENDERS, 
FIRE SETS, ETC. 

















==Woonod MANTKLS— 


Common SENSE [iA] Grates AND AsH Pit Traps. 


Finest Quality ~ Best Work .- Lowest Prices. 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 


Colors Varnishes and Fapans, 
Wood Fillers, Finishers and Stains, 
Brushes, Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies. 
Architects and Builders will find it to their advantage to recommend F. W. DEVOE & CO’S READY MIXED 
PAINTS in their Specifications, as they are the most reliable and satisfactory Paints in the market. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE LIST OF COLORS OF FIFTY DESIRABLE SHADES. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CoO. 
176 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


F. W. DEVOE & Co., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.. NEW YORK. 








EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with advertisers. 
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J. H. STEDMAN, H. P. Bvatr, H. C Cove, 
President. ’ Chief Engineer. Secy. and Treas. 


AND 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 














ine RS 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 





WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
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Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 








CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 124 Lake Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ALSO 


Hort W ATER App ARATUS| 3: ‘0 35 Mill Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC. 24 Erie Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BAKER, SMITH & CO., : 
81 & 88 Jackson St. : CHICAGO, ILL. 83 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FINE PRESSED BRICK. 
ENGLISH ENAMELED BRICK aMenican 


a. ms L.OGK WOOD, 


The pioneer in the Pressed Brick business in this city. Sole Agent for the 


Sainnincsaiilie-ieiie caeaanal ~ | ST. LOUIS HYDRAULIC | on chase 
PRESSED, mye BRICK 
| TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, | | ° 
Both so well and favorably known for their fine finish and elegant color. Also dealer in 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Fancy Moulded Brick. 


The above lines of Brick are known to be reliable in every particular, having stood the test of fire and weather for years 
and are known to be the productions of the best manufacturers of the country. 

















eA FULL LINE OF SAMPLISBS AND PRICES AT THE OFFICE. @ 
AND AT THE PERMANENT BXHIBIT AND BXCHANGE. 





OFKIGR, 199 LAKK STRBEBT. GHIGAGO. 
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GERSTENDORFER oa 


— BROS. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 








BRONZE POWDER, 





GOLD, SILVER, 





and METAL LEAF, 


Artists and Varnish Brushes, 
Also the Celebrated 
- + “Our Favorite’: : 
Fluid Gold & Gold Paint. 


14 Dey St., 
NEW YORK. 


231 Dearborn St., 


FACTORIES: 


Fuerth, Velden, Simmelsdorf and : 


Rauhensteinin Bavaria, Germ. 





SIDEWALK 


-—AND-—- 


B Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 


FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


25 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ross Patent 





CHICAGO, ILL.\ 





~~ AND BRICK WORK, ETC. 
[At Erie, Pa. 
Orrice oF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WasuincrTon, D. C., January 27, 1885. 


] Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
; bigs | 2P.M., on the 28th day of February, 1885, for furnishing 
| peers and s+ tting all the stone and brickwork for the come 
ture of the court house, postoffice, etc., at Erie, Pa., 

accordance with specifications and drawings, copies a 
which may be be seen and any additional information ob- 


— 
“= 4 


SW EZE Y7S £[fnained at this office or the office of the local superintendent 
of the building. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
IMPROVED 


those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M.E BELL, 
476 Supervising Architect. 


DUMB-WAITER, 


For DwELtincs, 





E. B. MOORE & CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


pmaeid PARQUETRY Flooring, 


4M Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 

| for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 

48 Randolph Street, | 

CHICAGO. 


The Largest of the kind in the world. 





With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 
GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR. 


M. B. SWEZEY, 





No. 120 20th Street, 





Curcaco, ILv. 
THE HOOSIER STONE CO., 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Buff and Blue Bedford Limestone, 
BEDFORD, - INDIANA. 

JOHN S. F. BATCHEN, AGENT, 454 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS. 
John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
Jaffrey & Scott. T. V. Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 








THOMAS HAWKES, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


AND ENGINEER,——— 


Agent for The Willesden Water-Proof Paper and Canvas 
ompany, 
Office: Permanent Exhibitand Exchange of 
Building Materials, 


N. E. Cor. Wabash Av. & Washington St., Chicago. 
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WM. STRUTHERS & SONS, 


Marble I Work for the New — 
—__====—Cily Halt, Fhiladelphea 


Office, No. 2 So. Merrick St. Works, 24th and Walnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
CAEN & AUBIGNY STONE QUARRIES, FRANCE. 





FIRE, BRICK LESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 
S EW E] FIRE CLAY. P — White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 





RHOADS & RAMSEY, | 


206 LA SALLE ST. 
Yards—89 N. "ET" ¥e: 
35th Street & L.S.& M.S. R.R 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


An Architect of 19 years experience in England 
seeks an engagement in Chicago or other large 
City. Would beatlibertyin March. Can design, 
write specifications, take out quantities and super- 
intend work. Can also make perspective draw- 
ings. Specimens published in the London Archi- 
tect will be forwarded. Address in first instance, 


CLAUDIUS, 


Lon 
Inland Architect Office, CHICAGO. 





READERS, in corresponding with adver- 
tisers, will confer a particular favor upon both 
the advertisers and publishers by mentioning 


this Journal. 





Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRANGH & GoO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


J. S. WHRALBR & GO. 


RA VEL ROOPERS— —= 
_anp DEALERS IN ROOFING MATERIALS, 
157 La SALLE ST. - West Side O8es a REET™” - CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 438. ; 
. Prices as low as any responsible house. Country as well as city work promptly done. 











EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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WANTED! 


COPIES OF 


The Inland Architect and Builder, 


Of February, March and July, 1884. 


We will pay TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS per copy 





44 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


KNOWLES STEAM PUMP [/ORKS 


93 Liperty Sr., 


NEW YORK. 


Private Buildings, _ use in connection with 
Elevators, Water Tanks, Etc. 








for any of above numbers. 


INLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
17 Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 





HOWARD FLEMING, 


GIBBS’ LONDON CEMENT, 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN PORTLAND, 


These Cements are Standard for quality and quantity and are used by Government Engineers. Send for Memoran- 
dum Book of Tests and Directions for Use. 


No. 23 LIBERTY STREET, 
IMPORTER OF-—— 


W hite’s English Portland Cement, 


SCOTCH ROMAN CEMENT, 
KEENES’ CEMENTS. 





NEW YORK CITY, 
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GRT THR BRST. 
THE BROUGHTON 


PATENT 


Self-Closing Cocks, 


—+ AND=—— 


Stebbins Comp. Cocks 


ARE THE BEST YET MADE. 
MADE ONLY BY 


THE E. STEBBINS MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
Gero. W. Murpny, No. 59 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
Sold by all first-class Plumbers. 


LeBOSQUET 












Heating Private Residences > Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





Criark’s ISLAND 
Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental ork in 


Granite, with,extra facilities for dispatch 
and beauty of finish, 


M. H. ST. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor, 
Orricr, 88 & 84 ASTOR HOUSE, 
} NEW YORK. 


E. D. HODGE. 


MASON, BUILDER AND PLASTERER, 
CEMENT SIDEWALKS, BASEMENT FLOORS, Etc., a Specialty. 


Estimates furnished at’short notice. 





ADDRESS, I5I TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 








Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country. It is a complete Manual on the 
subject of Sanitary Heating and Ventilating, 
and it also shows specimens of the latest work 
of some of our prominent architects. 

Mailed free on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

SMITH & ANTIIONY STOVE CO. 
52 & S4 Union St., - - Boston, Mass, 








Easily the best and hand- 
somest interior door 

handle. 

EVAR WA , WILL BE PROMPTLY SUP- 


se) ; Y PLIED BY ANY REPUTABLE 
o ae . <oghdeg DEALER IN BUILDERS HARD- 
WARE AT BOTTOM FACTORY 
HEMACITE ar 
~ Write for full list, free. © Dispte Mee. Co., 
Trenton, N. J. We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST, FREE. 


ADDRESS 


DIBBLE MFG. CO., 
TRENTON, N. J. 
too Chambers St., New York. 
625 Market St., Philadelphia. 
36 Pearl St., Boston. 
148 Lake St., Chicago. 








Troy Laundry Machinery Co. (Limited), 
WASHING MACHINES, 


Centrifugal Wringers, Steam Mangles, Ironing 
Machines. 


Complete Outfits for Hotels and Pulic Institutions our 


specialty. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


648 & 650 Fulton St., Troy, N.Y. 
297 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 32 Dey St., New York. 





ARCHITECTS ought to recommend and OWNERS 


should use 
GROSS’ IMPROVED 
‘¢DUSTLESS” 


ASH RECEIVER AND DUMPER. 
GEO. M. Gross, 
2117 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


wz 


Stoves, 5 Sizes, 
No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 

Air Warming Grates, 
‘Two Sizes. 

Fire Place Heaters, 
‘Two Sizes. 

Each one combining the 
Radiation and Ventilation of 
an open fire with the power 
and economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full line of PAR- 
LOR and COOK STOVES, 
RANGES etc. 

Send for Price List. 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 











@ been used in many of the finest private dwellings, public build- 
ings and offices throughout the East, are now being used exten- 
sively in Chicago, and only a glance at the finished work is 
; necessary to convince the most skeptical of its many good 
qualities. It is recommended by many of the best ARcHITECTS 
# in the city for durability, and is said by them to be better than 
the solid wood, as there can be no warping or cracking in the 
finish. In many places it is being used in preference to solid hard 
wood. We fish dining rooms, ceilings, bath rooms, kitchens, 
&c., with any wood desired. ‘This veneer can be applied to a 
| wall of plaster, wood, or any other material, and all work is 
w= guaranteed, 
; Ma Work can be seen, and prices and particulars obtained 
| at our office. For 10 cts. will mail 24 varieties of Natural Woods. 
J. M. WASHBURN & CO., 
52 La SALE St., Western Agents, 
Near Randolph. Cuicaco, It. 











WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SINGLE OR IN SETS. 

ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS SUPPLIES, also 
Manufacturers“ BAY STATE PAINTS” and WOOD STAINS 
of all kinds. 

Catalogues of either Painters’ Supplies or of Instruments, etc., mailed free 
upon application, 
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THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND EXCHANGE 


pe sht tee ; SS 


Building Materials and Improvements, 








N. E. CORNER WABASH AVENUE AND WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘Proprietors of inventions and materials of all kinds that are embraced 


in the construction of buildings, will find this institution the best method to 


introduce their wares to the architects and their clients. 


Architects visiting Chicago can have their correspondence addressed in 


eare of the Permanent Exhibit. 


HENRY LORD GAY, 





PROPRIETOR. 





THOS. MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SANITARY EARTHENWARE, |: 


273 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 
W. W. PERRINE, Manager. Please mention this paper. 


_—,, 
No. 11.—Maddock’s Short Flush-Rim Hopper and Trap. 


PETER E. POLI, 


Successor to JOHN PIANTA, 


Modeler and Designer, 


Plain and Ornamental 


PLASTERER. 
CENTER PIECES, BRACKETS, AND EN. 
RICHED CORNICES. 





No. 21 Quincy Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 


WIRE WINDOW-GUARDS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogu 





And Every Description of Wire Work. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
419, 421 & 423 MADISON STREET, COVINGTON, Ky. 


e No. 33. 








R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GALVAN/ZED /RON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Large Facilities — foy— 


Slating Contracts 
WILL BID ANYWHERE. 


| Cuas, H. Conner, 








VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 
Tin, SLATE, AND CORRUGATED-IRON 


ROOFING, 


PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 


Opp. M. Field's. 


[Fr RAMING TO ORDER. 


ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS Etc., in any style, 


Also, CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHS, VIEWS, Etc. 
NEW SERIES. CATALOGUE FREE. 
E. LOVEJOY, 
88 STATE ST. 


ELEVATOR. CHICAGO. 





METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 


228 & 230 MICHIGAN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





R. B. APPLEBY, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Also Hardwood Flooring, Dressed and Matched. 
10 to 24 Morgan, bet. Lake & Randolph Sts. Chicago. 





CONCRETE ILLUMINATING TILE CO. 


FOR 
SIDEWALKS, 


FLOORS and 
SKYLIGHTS 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


IL-LUMINATINGGONCRETEIILING. 


Lakeside Building, 
CHICAGO. 
Telephone 1549. 
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English Venetian Blinds. 
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MADE FROM ALL KINDS OF WOODS, 
To Match all Styles of Finish. 





THE BEST BLINDS FOR BAY WINDOWS, 
AND WHERE DRAPERY IS USED. 


These Blinds are the best to keep out light and heat. At 
the same time they admit the air, 


We invite attention to our Cabinet Finish. Send for 
Samples. 


These are also very suitable for partially or wholly in- 
closing Verandas. 


VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
BURLINGTON, VT., U.S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of WOVEN SHADES in Hard 
and Soft Woods. 


JJOSTON T'ERRA Gora (Zo. 








Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS avd OWNERS upon appli- 
cation accompanied by business card. 





THE DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO’S 


PATENT CAST-IRON STEAM RADIATOR. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


It is constructed upon the principle of a coil. A diaphragm 
separates one leg of the loop from the other, so that steam entering 
passes up one leg to the top of the loop, down the other leg to the 
opposite side of the diaphragm, thence into the next loop, and so 
on through the Radiator, securing a Perrecr CrrCULATION and 
an IMMEDIATE heating of the whole Radiator. 

This Radiator is adapted to Aigh or /ow pressure, and surpasses 
all others in the Jerfection of its i, necenye ay beauty of design, and 
simplicity of construction. The loops or sections are made com- 
plete and independent of each other, and each loop is screwed to 
the adjacent os by a double-thick wrought-iron nipple, thus 
forming a perfect joint not affected by contraction or expansion. 
No packing \s used, and there are but fwo yoints in each four feet 
of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary pipe-radiator 
has eight joints. It has the largest radiating surface of any in the 
market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, the 
size of a Radiator may be increased or diminished if desired ; 
and in case of damage by frost or otherwise it can be easily re- 
paired, without removal from the building. This is true of no 
other Radiator, and is very important. 

Being constructed without the cumbersome base so objection- 
able in all other Radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and price-list. 


y Address 


Detroit Steam Radiator Co., Office, 129 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


CHAMBERS PRROTHER & Co. 
-PHILADELPHIA. 











ERECTED SUBJECT TO TRIAL AND APPROVAL. 


Bricks made on our Machines will sustain more pressure, absorb less mots- 
ture, and occasion less wastage than those made from the same material by any 
other process. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 





. . eS 
English Portland Cement Paving, MLL J oseph J Walton 
For Sidewalks, Driveways, Basement Floors, Hallways,] fj | Pp 7 , 
ty oe WAKEFIELD 
MALT AND ICE HOUSE FLOORS. J 7 
Figures given and contracts taken for Cement paving in ImUT U E cf 
any part of the United States. a rt d oset, 


19 & 21 DEY STREET, 
New York. 


PORTLAND CEMENT PAVING CO. 
Room 57, No. 79 Dearborn Street. 
J. B. Hursvt, Patentee and Manager. Cuicaco. 


Hi B — Send for Ilustrated Circular.— 
Hien 

















Moule’s ee 
uvERs | DECECO 














All Siphon 
China a Water- 
Water- Closet 
Closet and large 

piese with] PLUMBER 
wi <8 RS? 
combined. tes SUPPLIES, 











MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock. 


To prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing and control 
the water supply from any 
point in a building,orasa 
Self-Closing Hopper Cock, 
or Self-Acting Flushing 
Apparatus for Water Clos- 
ets or Urinals. 

Send for Catalogue 


Thos. Kelly & Bro, 


PLUMBERS, 


75 Jackson Street, Cu1caco, ILt. 

















“ Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a@ subject ourselves, or we know where we can 
jind information upon it.’’—Dr. JOHNSON. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 


No Library numbering One. Hundred Volumes should be without one. 


It is handsomely bound in one volume, half morocco, quarto (634x8% inches), made of the best paper, and will 
be mailed post paid to any address on receipt of $2.50 by the publishers. Send for descriptive circular. 
SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
140-146 Monroe St., Chicago. 





¥. BARTOLOME!] & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The M etallic 


CENTER PIECE 
For Ceiling’ Ornamental (enters 


Center Pieces, Decorative Cornice, 











Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS. 


47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Samples at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, hurch and T’ W. Smects 
Cor. Washington St. and Wabash Ave. Coanch und Thegner Weil o Spastaity. 





Brackets, Drops, Panels for Ceilings, Ete. 





10 NORTH HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








RFADERS will confer a favor upon the publishers by mentioning this paper when in correspon- 


dence with Advertisers. 
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NOVELTY LOCK 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 













Manufacture the practical, improved and perfected 


DOOK KNOB, 


“Bolted on Solid,’’ secured to the 
door by long screws entering above 
and below lock mortice. 













£m NEY me OEE 





Permanent display at Exhibit of 
Building Materials, Chicago. 


PAT’D MAY 30, 1876- ( 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Con- 
tractors and Carpenters, write for new Illustrated Price 
List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a 
pair of knobs and lock for use.on office or shop door 


when a trial is desired—complimentary. 
Address, 


NOVELTY LOCKE Co., 


1885 CATALOGUE NOW OUT. OFFICE: 15 N. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


Please call and examine “ Wade's New System of House 


(EDWIN LEE Brown, President.) 


PL UMBING| svsomsone 20 


| DANTE 
i 5% 


















































HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


¢—_——537 W. Mapison St.——_—_—_—_# 


1884. JUST PUBLISHED. 1884. 





FALL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON 


CHICAGO, - - ILL. 





LEAD BURNING AND CHEMICAL WORKS 
eax oe aaa BUILDING, CARPENTRY, PAINTING ; 


AND DECORATION. i 





Licensed to lay Iron and Tile Drainage, and Ventilate the 
Sewer and Plumbing System of Public and 
Private Buildings. 


Residents of Chicago and vicinity can obtain the above 
Catalogue at the eH Branch Office of ‘‘ Building,” 
107 Madison Street, H. W. Knight, Manager, where a full 
line of my books are on sale, or may address, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 


Telephone No. 7077. as aed Builders!’ Exchange. 


Architects and Builders are invited to submit plans for 





























estimates. i PATAG ay 6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
C et I ones 
R. HUGHES ll.. Build 
: NTON SF JACK _ |Evanston, Ill, Building, 
SLATE AND METAL ROOFING, The “CLINTON AND JEFFERSON STREETS” and the 
“CANAL STREET AND CANALPORT AVENUE” H 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, Skylights, etc, Cars, starting from the corner of State and Randolph J R. McLEAN SR 
i Streets, pass directly by our works. The “VAN 
Contracts taken in any part of the country. BUREN STREET” and the 12TH AND CANAL STREETS” x ° 
oe starting from the same place, pass within Builder and Supert ntendent, 
95 West WASHINGTON Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. BROWN BROTHERS MFG. CO., 
N. W. Corner Clinton & Jackson Streets, CHICAGO. EVANSTON, ILL. 
READERS, in corresponding with adver- ag-Telephone 4085.-@8 





tisers, will confer a particular favor upon both CHICAGO, The great Liter 


- : apes WT E )] 
the advertisers and publishers by mentioning H CURRENT” == o> dane ae ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORK 
this Journal. a week what C2 mot bans of Arpein Only #4 caelicnsll I TO ORDER. 


















10 cents for sample copy. 















WHITE, 
LIGHT, 
MEDIUM ! 


FOR — 
INSIDE USE 
FINISH. ) —— 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE | ppoas Deroot Bdiyhe? 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, President. 





Assets; Market Value, - - - - $37,589,927.61 
Surplus, N. Y. Standard, -~ - - 5:376,106.87 


Paid Policy-Holders Since Organization in 1845 


$79,553,092.02. OVER 1,600,000 FEET IN USE. 


ECONOMICAL—LIBERAL—CONSERVATIVE. |GOLD’s INpDIREcT ‘* Pin” RapiaTors, 
No Fine Print Conditions in Policy Form. STANDARD MEASURE AND PATTERN. 








After third year policies incontestable except for intentional fraud. 

No restriction as to travel or occupation. 

Cash loans made at any time up to half the value of assignable policies. 
Losses paid immediately on completion and approval of proofs. 

Alli policies non-forfeitable after second year. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
will not assume Tisks known to be extra hazardous; but if the insured keeps within the GOLDS IMPROVED Ws FSR CTIONAL BOILER, 
reasonable restrictions of this policy for the first three years, he is then ABSOLUTELY 
FREE TO TRAVEL WHEN AND WHERE HE PLEASES, or to engage in any TWELVE SIZES. 


occupation whatever, without having to ask permission from the Company, and without 1 MILLS’ SAFETY STEAM GENERATOR, 


extra charge, excepting only for army and navy service, in which case a permit is required. 











The special hazards incurred by the Company under the above liberal provision SIX STYLES, ADAPTED TO ALL BUILDINGS. 
are regarded as coming within the legitimate risks of a lifetime, and the Advantage to 5 i 4 ‘ a 2 
the Policy-Holder in being freed from the annoyance and restraint of the ordinary Builders of the latest improved apparatus for warming and ventilating 
form of life policy and its liability to forfeiture is too striking to require comment. - of PH : . 

The Company’s plans and methods of business are free from all annoying tech- Public Buildings and Private Residences by Steam 
nicalities, and offer to every member the utmost advantage consistent with safe and fair or Hot Water. 
principles, 


CHARLES LEYENBERGER, mane and references sent on application. Please men- 


State Agent for Illinois and Wisconsin, THE H B SMITH Co 
No. 5 Tribune Building, CHICAGO. Vg Dy | sglliadliiatis alia 
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TIAVNEN RPOTUE "ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 
HAYDEN. 5 ROTH ERS, a inven Sguring on INTERIOR FITTINGS or any Hardwood work. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. MAHOGANY | Oltice: 3:6 Pullman Bldg. Yard, 4oo Lumber St. 


TELEPHONE No, 5847. 


AND VENEERS. | CHICAGO. 
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DEALERS IN 


Bicone Panwa 





ae, BL 


Every Description. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 
All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. We are Chicago Agents for 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 
“Architect”’ Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 Crark Street and 138 Monrok STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


2 


HINCHLIEF & OWEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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BRICK 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 











No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


Room 10. CHICAGO. 





Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 





“ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


Over 560,000 now 
in use. 


For direct and indirect 
Steam Heating for Public 
or Private Buildings. 


Tested and guaranteed 
to stand a steam pressure 
of 150 lbs. 


WE ALSO MAKE 
THE BUNDY 
Pin Indirect Radiator 


Full descriptive Catalogue fur- 
nished on ap aurweeg 


The A. A. GRIFFING IRON COMPANY, 
Manufactory, No, 500 Communipaw Avenue, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


$. W. ADAMS, Agent, 161 wah Ge. Kolial Bs , opp. Great Union Depot, CHICAGO. 
lephone No, 4040. 


W. C. Vosburgh Mf'g Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
184 & 186 Wabash Avenue. 





and 


Inspection of styles 
prices solicited. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in GAS FIX- 
TURES of ail kinds; also KE R- 
OSENE FIXTURES, Lamps, 
Globes, Burners, etc. 
Special Discounts allowed Build- 
eis and Contractors. 


; 184 AND 186 WABASH AVENUE, 
Sade ied meseracroxs, 








HYDRAULIC 


AND 














STEAM 


PASSENGER AND angle sal 


ELEVATORS. 


CRANE BROS. MFG. CO. 


New York Offices, 
92 & 94 LIBERTY ST. 


Chicago Offices and Works, 
. 10 N. JEFFERSON ST. 


Mineral W ool 





PIPE AND BOILER COVERING. 


Made in sections three feet long to fit every size pipe. Also, in suitable sheets 
to fit any Boiler, Dome, Drum, or Tank, The best non- conductor, ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE-PROOF,” will onal char, crack, or powder. The cheapest and the best. 
Easily applied or UK anyone. 

Also, MINER WOOL Ww! in bulk for deafening and packing constantly on hand. 
Send for Circulars pa! Price List. 


THE KELLY SCROLL SECTION MFG. CO., 





STATE STREET, 
x; 


CHICAGO. 


231 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





